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IN THIS ISSUE 


HERWOOD ANDERSON came down to Danville. 

He spoke to the plain folks he knows so well and to 
whom he brought immortality in “Poor White,” in their 
moment of greatest agony and exultation. This speech, 
couched in the simple language of a poet who loves his 
fellowmen, will stand out for all time for its great sim- 
plicity, force and beauty. If only a few others could talk 
to workers in just that way, what a difference it would 
make.' Because labor literature has been immeasurably en- 
riched ,by this contribution, what Sherwood Anderson said 
to the strikers at Danville is printed in full in “Sherwood 
Anderson on Danville.” 


Sere across the Rockies at this moment, A. J. 
Muste,: Chairman of the Conference for Progressive 
Labor Action, had time enough as well as occasion, to meet 
with Americcan workers under varying industrial and 
geographical conditions since he left New York City 
January 2, to get an idea of what is behind their minds. 
In “The Labor Outlook” he describes his experience with 
reflections on the possibilities of the spread -of progressive 
action. 


“QHREDDED EDUCATION,” is the factual recital of 


a teacher “who reasoned too logically” for the com- 
fort of those who desire to maintain education as a porous 
plaster against new ideas. W. E. Payne, Ph.D., the author, 
has had varied experience with colleges and college presi- 
dents, and Battle Creek College, in the home of shredded 
wheat, is not his first painful encounter with authorities 
who considered an unorthodox opinion more dangerous 
than an earthquake. In telling us something of himself he 
states that: “My academic studies have lead me into (and 
out of) the Universities of London, California, Chicago, 
Wisconsin, Ohio State, Utah, and a San Francisco Barber 
College.’’ At present he is dean of Simpson College and 
head of the department of Economics. 
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tary, Louis Francis Budenz. 
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A> an antidote to “Shredded Education,” there is Brook-, 6) 
wood. After ten years of vigorous life, Brookwood 
stands out today as the symbol of the kind of workers edu- 
cation that a progressive and vigorous Labor Movement) 
should cherish with whole-hearted devotion. Unfortunate 
ly, this is not the case at present, and whatever widespreac’, 
educational movement is needed in this country is still a“ 
matter for the future. All the more reason, therefore, to 
rejoice in the fact that on its tenth birthday, Brookwood 
finds its own existence more secure than ever and its in- 
fluence spreading. What is being planned to celebrate this 
occasion is told in “Progressives Celebrate Brookwood’s 
Tenth Anniversary.” " 


le spite of continued widespread unemployment and the ( 
- breakdown of the general charitable and special agen- 
cies created to dole out relief, there is still very little coher- 
ent agitation for unemployment insurance. There is still. 
talk of unemployment insurance as “dole” and as un- » 
American, though we have developed no other means but. 
the “dole” with which to cope with the situation. Tia 
‘Why Unemployment Insurance,’ Israel Mufson, C. P. 
L. A. secretary and member of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks, separates the problem into its component parts ¢ 
and through questions and answers, shows that the only 
adequate remedy is still state compulsory unemployment , 
insurance. This article will be reprinted in pamphlet form . 
and orders for it should be sent in immediately to Lazor« 
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ie all around there is apathy, indifference, indecision and , | 
inactivity, what are we to do about it? Are we to sit 
back and wait upon time and chance to perform the miracle 
of ferment? Are we to satisfy ourselves with the consoling 
thought that nothing can happen now:and therefore there ¥ 
is no use in trying? This is too easy. “The Lesson of the , 
Hour” points the more difficult way but it is the way to “ye 
action and accomplishment. It is written by Louis F. ? ) 
Budenz, a man who has his faults, as all others have, but 
chair-warming is not one of them. Who will follow? ie 
(ieee the staff of the Conference for Progressive Labor » | 
Action at least, is taking time by the forelock and at- 
tempting to twist it to its own designs is demonstrated in * 
“Across the Continent,” giving something of what A. J. i 
Muste is doing as he is blazing the trail with the message 
of progressive labor—and relating the plans of Mufson , ) 
| | 
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and Bellaver, who will leave the Metropolis behind them 
as this issue goes off the press, and fare forth in a worn- 
out auto to see whether the workers are as hard-boiled 
and uninterested as they are supposed to be. e 





ONSTANT readers will note a change in the columns | 
of “Flashes from the Labor World.” They will like, , 
we are sure, the comments on the important news of the 
month prepared by the new eastern manager of Fed- «+ 
erated Press, Frank L. Palmer. ‘We are very fortunate 
to have Mr. Palmer continue in’ such fine style this de- A} 
partment formerly conducted by Harvey O’Connor. 





E refer our readers to the other departments in this 
issue. All of them, “The March of the Machine,” “In ! 
Other Lands,” “Say It With Books” and “What Our Read- + 
ers Think” are important and interesting. 





ae eerand class matter, Nov. 19, 1921 at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 8, 1879. . ’ 
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EDIGORIALS 


bcos organized labor can do in the present unemploy- 
ment crisis, if it is free from conservative political 
entangling alliances and has the courage to meet the prob- 
lem realistically, is demon- 
strated by the action of the 
for Labor organization committee of 

the Minneapolis Labor 
Movement. . Not only does it demand unemployment in- 
surance, but realizing that measures are necessary for im- 
mediate relief application, it calls upon the city government 
to vote thousands of dollars to help the unemployed, to 
turn an entire building over, fully equipped, for the use of 
the unemployed and all of these, including the expenditure 
of the funds contributed by the city, to be under the con- 
trol of organized labor. 

Realizing that unemployed workers are potential union 
material the committee further plans the organization of 
the unemployed so that educational work could be. carried 
on simultaneously with relief work. 

Here is a program that leaves very little to chance; that 
has an eye out for every means available to help those with- 
out income and at the same time, takes the occasion to drive 
home the lesson of trade unionism to thousands of workers 
hitherto unorganized. Labor organizations in other cities 
can well afford to study: the Minneapolis plan. 

As an incentive in that direction, we are publishing the 
complete program of the Minneapolis trade unionists in 
another section of this issue of Lasor Ace. It should be 
helpful to organized labor throughout the country. 


A Real Program 
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Nace material world is a difficult place to live in. Es- 
pecially must it be difficult for one who, proclaiming 
at every opportunity America’s prosperity and superior 

civilized institutions, must 
Bites the Hand daily concern himself with 
That Feeds Him the poverty, helpless indus- 

trial bondage, brutal police 
suppressions and class restrictions which his constituents 
heartlessly call to his attention. 


It is therefore forgivable, as a surcease from the contin- 
uous toil and moil of practical perplexities, for William 
Green, President of the American Federation of Labor, to 


attempt to escape from the real to the mythical, where wish- | 


fulfillment is but a matter of a sigh. | 
Recently there has been much agitation for restriction 
of immigration. There may be sound economic reasons 
upon which the chief labor leader of the country, calling 
the hunki, wop, yid, dutch, swensky, mick, etc., etc., 
Brother in official communication, could build an argument 
for denial of entrance to these shores. One should here 


tread with care, for after all, it is their sweated pennies 


which keep Brother Green in comfort, if not in ostentati- 
ous luxury. But no, when he was called upon to dilate 
upon reasons: for immigration restriction, as one contribu- 
tor to a symposium, he chose not only a mythical explana- 
tion for his hostile attitude, but one which is a sneering 
insult to about three-fourths of the present A. F. of L. 
membership. 


Leading the foray against the foreign born in a volume 
full of prejudices, President Green unburdens himself in 
this astute and scientific manner: 

“Our Republican institutions are the outgrowth of ten 
centuries of the same people in England and in America. 
They can only be preserved if the country contains at all 
times a preponderance of those of British origin.” 


Shades of Gompers and of all other brave heroes who 
fought those valiant battles for the freedom of American 
labor! Oh, the Murphys and Fitzpatricks, the Stanislaws 
and Pobrotzienskis the Cohens and the Kellys, the Bar- 
tones and Caltagirones who bared their breasts and their 
heads to the guns and the clubs at Homestead, Ludlow, 
Lawrence, Passic and where not! 

And what about Matt Woll? And what about Duffy, 
Rickert, Weber, Ryan, and Bugniazet, members of the 
official A. F. of L. family, all? They, also are unfit, accord- 
ing to William Green’s Wasserman standards. 

But this is just what happens when a labor leader leaves 
his particular field for what to him are untrodden paths. 
Others, however, realizing the limitations of human knowl- 
edge and the dollars that come pouring into the A. F. of L. 
treasury from Jews and Poles, Irish and Greeks, Slavs, 
Finns and Italians in prepondering quantities, would be 
somewhat more circumspect. 

For as plain an instance as can be cited of biting the 
hand that feeds one we refer our readers to the book review 
section of this issue. Read “Aliens Be Damned!” 


Vvvv vv 


HE official news service of the American Federation of 
Labor in its issue of January 24, engages in some 
plain common sense talk on “Causes for ‘Red’ Agita- 
tion Must Be Removed.” 
Putting aside all former 
ideas about revolutionists 
in general and Communists 
in particular which in the past seemed to make of the Fed- 
eration a glorified American institution, like the D. A. R., 
the editorial comes to the fundamental causes of revolu- 
tions with Marxtan precision: 
“Revolutions are not ordered like a magician draws a rabbit 
from a high hat,” it points out. 
“Behind every revolution is a deep-seated cause. 


Common Sense Talk 
But Nonsense Action 


The 
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revalution itself is but a culmination of a long series of 
grievances. 


“To deny this is to ignore history. 


“Condemning Communists while the cause for Communism 
remains, is like covering an ulcer with talcum powder.” 


»o far so good. But while the news service talks com- 
mon sense many of the Federation leaders are engaged in 
the foolish antics, the very powdering process, it complains 
of. While the news service explains the cause be- 
hind Communism, Matt Woll, the ubiquitous light of Amer- 
ican Labor, prances on the stage with the Hamfish fishing 
committee demanding suppressions, deportations and boy- 
cotts. While the news service talks of low wages, suppres- 
sion of strikes and bread lines, Green demands immigratfon 
bars against all except those of British origin because other- 
wise our democratic institutions would be jeopardized. 
While the news service explains that “Social wrong is 
an ideal soil to plant revolutionary seed,’ the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor, which just 
concluded its sessions in Miami, had nothing to say about 
unemployment insurance, but joined the reactionary forces 
in a demand against an extra session of Congress and prac- 
tically turned its whole machinery over to fight prohibition. 

Talk is fine,.gentlemen. But for every one who reads the 
fine phrases on revolution contained in the weekly news 
service of January 24, thousands read of Matt Woll’s his- 
trionic capers against any agitation, revolutionary or other- 
wise. While the common sense contained in the editorial 
will be forgotten tomorrow, the nonsense of President 
Green’s attitude on immigration will be used by blind reac- 
tion for days without number. 

While the editorial recognizes history, the action of the 
Federation, in refusing to take a sensible stand on unem- 
ployment insurance and in practically sidetracking every 
legitimate union activity for an attack on prohibition, 
ignores history. 

We agree with the Federation news service explanation 
that economic causes are behind revolutions. But we 
add to it another: That the causes of the present lethargy 
and weakness of the Labor Movement must also be con- 
sidered; that common sense talk must be accompanied by 
common sense action. There is not only the danger of 
revolution for nations but for institutions as well. 


vvvv Vv 


hee India Round Table Conference has adjourned. It 
adopted a program which vests “full, responsible self- 
government” within the British Empire in an Indian legis- 
lature, with, however, the 
control of the very impor- 
tant department of finance 
and foreign affairs reserved 
to the British imperial gov- 
ernment. Unquestionably 
this constitutes a more substantial move in the direction of 
independence for India than the vast majority of observers 
dared to hope for from the Round Table. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald is to be congratulated on this fact, on the measure 
of support which Conservatives and Liberals seem pre- 
pared to give to the program, and on the fact that disturb- 
ances in India did not assume such serious proportions 
while the Round Table was meeting as to destroy its effec- 
tiveness completely. 


The Labor premier has likewise made a statesman-like 
move in announcing that he is prepared to extend amnesty 


Progressives Must 
Stand by India’s 
Masses 


neither unemployed nor victims of the drought. 
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to India’s 50,000 political prisoners if “civil order” is re- - 


stored in India and in inviting Gandhi and others to take 
part in the detailed negotiations which will have to take 
place in India before the new Indian government is estab- 
lished. The move to release the politicals is indeed long 
past due. so -_ 

The crucial question now is whether Gandhi and other 
out-and-out independence leaders are prepared to accept 
the Round Table’s program as a genuine and adequate step 
toward their goal. If Indian leaders are ready to accept 
it as such, then we are willing to endorse such an attitude 
on the part of those most deeply concerned to whose cour- 
age, self-sacrifice and determination are due the substantial 
concessions, which have been wrung from British Im- 
perialism. 

It must be recognized, however, that India does not have 
“full, responsible self-government” so long as Britain con- 
trols her finances, foreign relations and defense. What 
would “our founding fathers” in 1776 have said to an offer 
of this kind of independence from King George? If the 
Indian independence leaders decide that the Round Table 
did not go far enough and that the struggle must go on, 
progressive laborites and Socialists throughout the world 
have no choice but to support them unreservedly and en- 
thusiastically. 


Vvvvv Vv 


tases national political arena is being convulsed at present — 


with discussions on the why and wherefore of the 
National Red Cross. While the Southwestern farmers, 
drought-victims, and the unem- 
ployed suffer from starvation, 
Herbert Hoover continues his 


reactionary game by playing 


Our Industrial 
Red Cross— 
and Danville 


the Red Cross against govern- 
mental action. These contributions, peculiarly, are slow 
in coming in; and Arkansas farmers may die and rot be- 
fore the voluntary method succors them. 

There are others facing want in our country, who are 
They 
need food and clothing because they have fought for the 
principle of unionism, and are continuing the fight. The 
strike at Danville still goes on. Those who are taking part 
in it deserve support. They have only the forces of Labor 
and the friends of Labor to look to, for the government 
will not aid them nor will any of the mighty who assist 
the Red Cross. 

In his appeal for Danville, Norman Thomas used a happy 
phrase in describing the Emergency Committe for Strikers’ 
Relief. He termed it “our industrial Red Cross.”’ Passaic, 
Marion, and many other of our recent historic labor strug- 


gles have looked to it for aid. Now it carries on for . 


Danville. 

The Emergency Committee states that the Danville strike 
funds are being handled in a highly efficient manner. The 
strikers, after these many months, retain their spirit of 
determination. It is up to us to keep that spirit up, and 
to help them in their time of stress. 


the voluntary contributions to - 


s ot* 


a 
J 


w 


Our recommendation is: When approached to help the 4 


National Red Cross, think of Danville. Give to the Emerg- 
ency Committee that which you might give the Red Cross 
—and as much more as you can bear. 


~ known as workers. 
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Sherwood Anderson 


OU men and women 

here are on strike. You 

: live in the South. You 
are Southerners. 


good deal 
strike. 


There is a 
of feeling about this 
some of the people here 


in this Southern town are for you and. 
a great many others are against you. 


You live in little houses in a mill vil- 
lage. You live off by yourselves. 
There isn’t any question about it, the 
great majority of people in the com- 
munity are probably against you. They 
want you to stay in your place, stay 
off by yourselves, be quiet and humble. 
People do not like disturbances of any 
kind, they do not like the regular drift 
of life in their town to be broken up 
and, there isn’t any question about it, 
by striking you have disturbed things 
for them. The merchants are affected. 
Small business men of all kind are 
affected. There are a good many of 
you. It doesn’t make any difference 
how little money each one of you 
make, what hours you work, what 
home conditions you have, how the 
lives of your children are affected by 
the conitions under which you work 
and live, the fact is that, because there 
are so many of you, if you would only 
stay at work, be satisfied, not ask any- 
thing but what the mill owners are 
willing to grant, it would be tempo- 
rarily more comfortable for the town. 
That is to say, it would be more com- 
fortable right now. There would be 
your earnings pouring into the pockets 
of the town. Trade would be better 
right now. There isn’t any question 
about all this. 


I think you people here ought to 
understand what you are. You are 
workers. There isn’t any way to get 
around that fact. Are you ashamed 
of it? America, the country in which 
you live, where you vote, for which 
when a war comes you fight, was 
started by workers who had a dream. 
They dreamed of a land in which 
there would be no classes. All men 
were to have pretty much the same 
opportunities. It was to be a land of 
freedom. It hasn’t worked out that 
way. You all know that. 

One of the reasons why the Ameri- 
can scheme hasn’t worked out is that 
the lives of workers here have been 
degraded. People are ashamed to be 
There is a notion 
abroad in America that to be a busi- 


_ ness man, to buy and sell, is more 


On Danville 


noble. It is one of the strangest ideas 
in the world. Workingmen and 
women, farmers and others, who work 
with their hands, have been pushed 
down in the American social scheme. 
Government does nothing for them, is 
not concerned with them. Govern- 
ment now is concerned with business 
and business men. Jt is run for the 
money changers. 


New World in Birth 


Why, it is not only in money mat- 
ters you people are being hurt by pres- 
ent day American life. You are being 
hurt in your manhood and woman- 
hood. 

It can’t last. Any civilization in 
which the producing classes are de- 
graded is on its way to becoming a 
ruined civilization. 

You are men and women living in 
a new time. There is a new world 
being born of which your children will 
be a part. The new world is being 
born right now. It already exists. We 
are like a lot of people asleep. The 
actual world in which we Americans 
live today is no more like the world of 
our grandfathers than it is like the 
life of China or Siam. 

People like you, working people, 
fighting as. you are to better your con- 
ditions, probably see before you most 
of all the immediate thing. You live 
in this town here. You are affected by 
the attitude of the people of the town 
toward you. 

We are all affected by the attitude of 
other people toward us. We can’t es- 
cape. When people look down upon 
us we are hurt. When they talk as 
though we were children, not knowing 
our own minds, they hurt us. They 
take our courage away. There is a 
kind of mass feeling on the part of 
thousands of people against you work- 
ers now. They speak too often as 
though you were children, not know- 
ing what you want. They speak as 
though they were on the heights and 
you were down in a pit. “Wait and 
I will presently help you out,” they 
say. 

On the whole, right now, the atti- 
tude of the people isn’t very friendly. 
As I have already said they want you 
to stay put, be quiet, be humble, not 


ask anything they are not 
ready to give. They do not 
actively dislike you as persons, 
as separate people, as_ sep- 
arate individual men and women. They 
do not know you that way. They do 
not come to your houses to visit as 
neighbors, and you do not go to their 
houses. | 


The truth is, and you all know it 
well, that they look down upon you. 
There are these people in the modern .- 
world who produce nothing, who build 
no houses, plant nothing in the ground, 
make no cloth for clothes, make no 
furniture for houses, who farm no 
land, cut no trees, who in short pro- 
duce nothing useful to man, who think 
of themselves as superior to you who 
do produce. In the modern world 
there are almost as many of this kind 
of people, of non-producers, as there 
are of the producers. 

You can see how much more com- 
fortable it would be for them, for the 
non-producers, if you would ask noth- 
ing, if you would stay in your places 
and be quiet. 

Now I have often thought that you 
workers more than any other class of 
men should study your position, you 
should think out your. position in 
modern society. How did you get as 
you are? 8 | 

A moment ago I spoke of a new age 
into which we Americans have come. 
The whole world is rapidly changing. 
Let’s look into that a little. 

You know, as I know, that the his- 
tory of humanity, of what we call 
civilization, is a long, long thing. 
America was founded and settled pret- 
ty much by Europeans. Men and 
women came here from over the sea 
seeking a new home. 

There was a vast country here, a 
rich country. By coming here they 
escaped the overlordship of the upper 
classes. They escaped religious perse- 
cution. Over here, in that time, there 





were vast tracts of country, farming 


country, that could be taken up by the 
poor man. Land could be had almost 
for the asking. Land was so free and 
there was so much of it, the country 
was so vast, that for a long time, after 
your grandfathers and mine came here 
men thought the unused wealth here 
was inexhaustable. 

The early makers of America, the 
men who directed the revolution that 
freed America from the dominance of 
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Europe, such men let us say as Thomas 
Jefferson of Virginia, had here, when 
they made the government, a notion 
of a certain kind of civilization they 
were making. 


All Principal Citizens 


You must bear in mind that it 
wasn’t, at that time, a manufacturing 
country. It was a farming country. 
There were trades to be sure and 
tradesmen but they were small trades- 
men. Men made shoes. How did the 
shoemakers make the shoes then? He 
went from house to house staying in 
a man’s house until he had made shoes 
for all the family. You people have 
heard of that time. 
‘your grandfathers talk of it. 


Presently the shoemakers set up a 
little shop in town. Other shops were 
set up, the harness making shop, the 
saddle making shop, the wagon shop. 
Towns grew. Men thought, as they 
think now, that things would always 
be as they were. They never dreamed 
what was going to happen here. They 
knew nothing of the great cities that 
were to come, of the railroads that 
were to come, of the telegraph, the 
radio, the modern factories into which 
thousands of men like you were to be 
herded. 

Abraham Lincoln, for example, 
when he was a young man, lived in 
a small town out in Illinois. It was 
called New Salem. Once a man went 
there to make an inquiry. He asked 
a citizen of the town a question. ““Who 
are the principal citizens of this 
town?” he asked. “Why, we are all 
principal citizens,” the man replied. 

They were, too. There was at least 
the beginning of a real democracy 
here in America once. Men, in com- 
ing here, into a great new country, a 
place of vast forsets, plenty of land, 
of equal material opportunities for all, 
got a new start. They felt free, they 
felt strong, they felt themselves real 
men. 

Then things began to change. Into 
the South there came Negro slavery. 
It changed the whole tone of life in 
the South. Slavery degraded the idea 
of labor. In a slave civilization the 
man who isn’t a money maker, or 
who doesn’t inherit money, who has to 
work with his hands, is just no one. 

But you people of the South know 
about that, you working people. Most 
of you, or your fathers and mothers, 
came from small, poor, Southern 
farms. You came out of the hills. Do 
you know how your grandfathers and 
your great grandfathers got into the 
hills, do you know how you got to 
where you were before you became 


You have heard | 


factory workers? You got there be- 
cause of slavery. You got into the 
hills, on land the big slave holders 
didn’t want, the land they had worn 
out, because your people did not want 
to be in competition with slaves. 


Your people, your fathers and 
grandfathers, did not want to go to 
work in some rich man’s fields beside 
a slave. Can you blame them? They 
had come to America seeking the op- 
portunity to be free men and to as- 
sociate with free men. They felt they 
would rather go away into the hills, 
live thin poor lives there, live on birds- 
eye beans, than be either a slave or 
on an equal footing with slaves. 

People called such men _ Poor 
Whites. Did it mean inferior blood, 
inferior manhood? Why, it is pretty 
absurd that people of both the North 
and the South still look back on the 
slave owning class of the old South, 
on the men who degraded labor, who 
recklessly wore out the Southern fields, 
who had so large a part in bringing 
on the Civil War, killing of a whole 
generation of the youth of the South, 
that people everywhere are proud of 
being the children and grandchildren 
of these men and that the same people 
would be ashamed of being the chil- 
dren or grandchildren of Poor Whites. 

The Poor White was simply the 
white man of the old South who owned 


STRIKE LEADER 
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no slaves, the white workingman. Gen- 
eral Pickett gave the order for the 
charge of Pickett’s men at Gettysburg, 
that famous charge, when thousands 
of men ran with cold courage across 
a field to certain death but General 
Pickett lived on. The men _ who ' 
charged, who died charging, were Poor 
Whites. | 


The Machine Age 


But things were changing in the 
North as well as in the South. A 
hundred years ago it began on the ~ 
eastern coast and in the New England 
states. Modern industry began to be 
born. The machine came. Gradually, 
year by year, more and more of the 
things men wear, the things they use, 
began to be made by machines. Why? | 
Because with a machine every work- - 
man could do twenty—thirty, forty, 
fifty, a hundred times as much as the 
hand worker, he could produce a hun- 
dred times as much of goods, of things 
men needed, or thought they needed. 


Now I tell you this is worth looking 
into, this thing called the machine. 
Every year the machine is becoming 
more and more powerful in human 
lives. It has changed all civilization, 
it has changed war, it has changed the 
towns, the cities, the tone of the whole 
country, of every man’s life. It has 
made the new world of which I have 
spoken. 


Where did the machine come from? 
When you speak of a machine you 
really mean a tool. When man first 
invented a wheelbarrow to haul things 
he invented a machine, an axe is really 
a machine, as is a maul or a hammer. 
The first man in the world, some time 
away back in the dim past of man’s 
history, the first man who used a club 
began the use of the machine. He 
could strike a blow with his fist but 
with a club in his hand he could strike 
ten times as hard a blow, just as a 
woman, with a home-made loom, can - 
weave cloth but you, with a modern 
loom, can in the hours she may put 
in, weave a hundred times as much 
cloth. 

The machine began to be developed. 
Every year it has become more deli- 
cate, more efficient. From the simple — 
tool used by primitive men all modern 
machinery has been born, but for a 
long time in man’s history men did 
not apply power to the machine. He 
applied only his own man power or 
the power in domesticated animals. We 
still speak of the number of horse 
power in an engine. 

Then things began to happen. They 
happened fast. Some man discovered 
the power sleeping in fire and water 
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and out of that came the steam engine. 
The steam engine was one of the most 
revolutionary discoveries in the whole 
history of mankind. 


The Struggle for Freedom 


You see what it did. So short a time 
ago as the time when men first began 
to settle America, when they left the 
eastern seaboard and began to spread 
themselves out over the land they still 
lived essentially as men lived in Bible 
times. It is true that in those times 
also men had to work for other men. 
There were slaves, white slaves, in an- 
cient Rome and in Greece, hundreds of 
thousands of slaves. Men drove others 
to work with the lash. In old Europe, 
out of which came the men who set- 
tled America, there were plenty of 
overloads, kings, barons, dukes, great 
land owners. 


But there had been a struggle going 
on in Europe. It was in the air every- 
where in Europe about the time Amer- 
ica was discovered. There was a ren- 
aissance, a rebirth of learning. Men 
had begun to free themselves from old 
prejudices, old lies. Voices began to 
be heard proclaiming a thing they 
called “the rights of Man.” The voices 
grew louder. Learning became more 
general. E:verywhere increased num- 
bers of people learned to read and 
write. There were more books, more 
pamphlets, more people were writing 
letters. Men had begun to ask ques- 
tions of each other. Men had been 
living for centuries in what are now 
called “the dark ages.” The minds of 
men had been buried for centuries un- 
der a weight of ignorance. The load 
began a little to lift. There had come 
Magna Charta in England, restricting 
the rights of kings. Then men who 
demanded Magna Charta did not meet 
in a hall as you are meeting here. They 
met in a forest. There was a strike. 
The king was boss. They made him 
Presently there came 
the French Revolution. Kings, over- 
lords, dukes, rulers of all sorts were 
being found out. They were just men. 
Very often they were particularly bru- 
tal and stupid men. What was the 
French Revolution but a strike? The 


“American Revolution was a_ strike 


lasting over seven years. The strikers 
of the American Revolution went 
without food. They lived for seven 
years in poverty, in mud and filth. 
They wanted, demanded recognition of 
their union and they got it at last. 

It makes me smile sometimes when 
nowadays I hear men talking. They 
are always using the word “Never.” 
They say labor can never do so and 
so. This can never happen and that 
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can never happen. Sometimes I won- 
der what they mean by “never.” Do 
they think that men are always going 
to be as they are now? Do you think 
that in the long run, men will stand 
for it to see existing a situation such 
as you have here? |] mean one man 
or a little group of men being able to 
say whether or not you shall work, 
under what conditions you shall work. 
Why, men once said, and not so long 
ago, that men could never do away 
with kings. Even so-called thinkers 
said it. But where are the kings now. 
They are gone, aren't they? At least 
most of them are gone and those who 
are left have little or no power. 


The old kings are gone but there are 
new kings now. Man has always had 
to struggle, and I presume he always 
will have to struggle. 


The prince could control the lives 
of men under him. He could make 
slaves of men but his power was be- 
ing taken away. Then a new center 
of power began to grow up. Men 
everywhere were building machines. 
They built them finer and finer each 
year. Every year they did more and 
more of the work that had formerly 
been done by men’s hands. 


The machines kept on getting bigger 
and bigger, more complicated, more 
expensive to build. In the early days, 
when machines, that is to say tools, 
were more simple, when machines 
were really tools, every man could own 
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his own tools. If aman worked in the 
fields he could own a spade and a hoe, 
if in the forests an axe, if he were a 
builder he could own a hammer and a 
saw or a stone mason’s trowel. The 
rich man did not have such an ad- 
vantage. In a sense he was like his 
neighbor working beside him. He had 
a pair of hands and so did his neigh- 
bor. He could not work in the fields 
with more than one hoe at a time, in 
the forest with more than one axe. 


He might, it is true, have a bit more 
money. If he was a man shrewd in 
trading, a careful saving man, he 
might own more land, more houses. 
He wasn’t, however, so much ahead. 
The richest men of old times were 
pigmies beside our rich men of today. 

The machine has changed profound- 
ly all of the relationships of men, It 
has made a new world. The new world 
is already here. What one of you 
could buy the machinery for a cotton 
mill? Could you buy even one of the 
huge beautifully accurate machines at 
which you work when you are at 
work? It is.to laugh. You know you 
couldn’t. The simplest machine in any 
one of our modern American factories 
is beyond any one of you. It is be- 
yond your purchasing power. The 
machines have become so big, so com- 
plicated, that they overawe us. I have 
my two hands here. How long would 
I have to work with these hands to 
earn money to buy such a machine. I 
could never do it. 


The New Slavery 


But :a man’s hands are something. 
A man’s brain is something. We can- 
not, as men and women, go back on 
our hands, on our own minds. We 
cannot see our own hands degraded 
and our minds degraded any more 
than they have been. It is with our 
hands we touch others we love, with 
our hands we touch things we love. 
They say men do not love their work 
as they once did. Is it our fault? The 
machine has come between us and our 
work, The machine is riding man. 
It is on top of him. It has destroyed 
the old world in which our fathers 
lived, has made a new world, but we 
will have to use our brains to get into 
this new world. If we cannot go into 
the new world, if we are not men 
enough or women enough, let’s not 
blame the machine. Let’s blame our- 
selves. 

The machines grow more and more 
complicated every year; they grow 
more accurate, they do their work 
better. I do not need to tell you men 
and women this. You know it. The 
machines have brought a new mystery 
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into life, a new strangeness. Men and 
women will have to begin to think of 
the machine with new seriousness. We 
are in a new world. We have got to 
fit ourselves for living in a new world. 
The matter can’t be put off. Even the 
government will have to begin pres- 
ently to think of workingmen, of pro- 
ducers, or the government will go to 
pieces. How many men are there in 
our Congress who are there to repre- 
sent workers, how many men are there 
who really represent farmers? Almost 
without exception they represent busi- 
ness. That is the whole story of gov- 
ernment now. 

Now what is the inner story of the 
machine. The machines have grown 
and grown. They get constantly big- 
ger, they get more complicated. Every 
year they do more and more things 
men’s hands used to do. Men are 
thrown out of work. The number of 
men chronically out of work grows 
and grows. Men in government only 
peck at the surface of the problem. It 
isn’t going to grow any less a problem. 
How can it? 

There is this new machine put into 
a cotton mill that does the work twen- 
ty men used to do. I have myself seen 
such machines introduced. I am an 
American. I admire the machine. I 
stand before it filled with admiration 
and wonder, but I see also pretty clear- 
ly what a dangerous new element it 
has brought into life. I know what 
the machine is doing. It is making a 
new world. It has already made a 
new world. 


Another Valley Forge 


You men and women here are on 
strike. You stand outside the factory 
doors as pickets. You see other men 
and women going into the factory to 
take your places. They are, like you, 
poor men and women, they are work- 
ers. It is pretty difficult, isn’t it, to 
win a strike when there are so many 
men and women out of work? The 
cities are full of men and women out 
of work, the towns are full of them. 
How are you going to prevent that un- 
til you solve the problem of the ma- 
chine. I think you have a right to 
think of yourselves on the picket line, 
standing out there in rain and snow, 
as people think of other strikers who 
once stood in rain and snow at Valley 
Forge. 

When this country was new, when 
there was still free land to be had to 
the west the worker was more secure. 
Surplus labor could go west. A man 
could settle on free land; but that day 
is gone now. There is no more free 
land. Already they tell us there is 
too much wheat raised, too much corn 


raised. There is so much wheat raised 
that men cannot have bread to eat, so 
much cloth made that men and women 
must go naked. That is where we are 
now. 

The machine and human life in a 
machine age is the biggest question 
facing America. The same question 
is facing England, Germany, France, 
Italy, and Spain. The whole world is 
faced with this problem of the ma- 
chine. That is, at present, in the way 
we are handling it, throwing men out 
of work, making paupers of men. 


BULL PEN 


Seventeenth century penal methods 


still employed in North Carolina. 

Background shows bull pen in which 

prisoners are kept for infraction of 
rules. 


At first, when the effect of the ma- 
chine first began to be felt in men’s 
lives we in America were all right. 
Things went fine here for a time. In 
the first place, we Americans were and 
are an ingenious people. We were 
natural mechanics. We got the jump 
on the rest of the world. We could 
make all the goods we needed here and 
then could ship the rest abroad. We 
couldn’t keep the advantage. The 
world is getting all tied up together. 
What happens nowadays in America 
happens also in other countries all over 
the western world. Now Europe has 
the same machines we have. They 
have bought our machines and they 
have made their own. South America 
has cotton mills now. So has India. 
Tomorrow all peoples will have ma- 
chines. There will be no place to ship 
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our excess goods. The problem 
America has to face the whole world 
has to face. You men and women, 
here in this little hall, are on strike, 
but you are not the only workers on 
strike. Men and women just like you, 
in the same position in life you find 
yourselves in, are on strike in Eng- 
land, in France, in Germany, in Italy, 
in Spain. They also are sitting as you 
are in little halls listening to speakers. 
They also have your problem. They 
do not speak the same language you 
do. What difference does that make? — 
Suppose you men and women here 
lose this strike. Suppose you work 
next year for less wages and for long- 
er hours. You hurt yourself by that, 
don’t you? But wait. It isn’t only 
yourself you hurt. You hurt every 
worker in the world. Your own de- 
gradation as men and women becomes 
a little more acute, but at the same time 
you degrade, by just that much, by 
what you lose, all other workers. 


Pay Reduction Social Suicide 
They say to you, every man has his 
own rights. They say to the man who 
takes the place of one of you workers 
when you are on strike that he has to 
look out for himself, for his family. 
They tell him that every man has his 
rights, they are talking about a past 
age, an age that is gone. They are 
talking a dead language. They are 
asking men and women who work to 
commit economic suicide, social sui- 
cide. The goods made in this factory 
here are sold perhaps all over the 
world. If the man you work for here, 
or the group of men you work for, 
can get you people to work for lower 
wages and for longer hours, then your 
boss has an advantage over other 
bosses. He can cut prices, get trade, 
but he is at the same time leveling all 
workers in all competitive mills to the 
lower level to which he had been able 
to force you. Men ask what the Yan- 
kees are doing down here stirring peo- 
ple up. “Why do they come down 
here, making trouble for us?” they ask. 
It is an absurd question. If Northern 
labor men come down here they come 
to tell you their story. They are try- 
ing to save themselves. What hurts 
you hurts them. If you have a low 
wage scale in a Southern mill, 1f you 
work children, if you work women at 
night, your boss can go into the mar- 
kets of the world and outsell the mill 
owner who doesn’t do these things or 
who isn’t allowed to do them. It 
should be kept in mind that, in the 
new world the machine has made, 
there are no isolated communities. The 
goods made in the factory here can 
be on the New York markets next 
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week. The time when any shop or 
any factory of any importance makes 
goods for the people in the immediate 
neighborhood of the shop is gone for- 
ever. Today when a worker surren- 
ders, when he makes a surrender that 
further degrades himself he degrades 
all men. You can’t get away from it. 
In fighting this battle here you are 
not just fighting for yourselves. You 
are fighting for humanity. 


You workers who are fighting the 
workers’ battle today are the warriors 
of better life, you are the optimists, 
the hopeful men. You are fighting 
for the future. 


There is a struggle going on here 
that far transcends any local struggle. 
It is the struggle of all mankind 
against the dominance of many by the 
machine and by the man, or group of 
men, who happen, because they have 
money, to own the machine. It is all 
very simple. 
be used to disrupt society, make slaves 
of men, or are men going to use the 
machine for the benefit of all? That is 
the biggest question in the world to- 
day. 
knows that. 


Fighting to Save Civilization 


Isn’t it obvious that there is only 
one way in which this question can be 
met now? As the machine is improved, 
doing more and more of the work men 
formerly did, labor will have to be giv- 
en shorter and shorter hours without 
decrease in pay. There will have to 
be less profits for the few. We will 
have to work eight hours a day in- 
stead of ten, then six hours instead of 
eight, then four hours instead of six. 
We will have to play more, rest more, 
read more, spend more time with each 
other and with our children. The 
machine has already made a new world 
for us. We will have to go live in the 
new world. 


There isn’t any other way out. It is 
that or men will be made paupers by 
the machine. Labor will have to come 
to the end of this period of degrada- 
tion. You people here are really fight- 
ing to save civilization, not to hurt it, 
you are fighting for your place in the 
new world the machine has already 
made. 


They talk about revolutions. You 
here are fighting to prevent, to avoid 
a revolution. How do revolutions 
come? They come, do they not, be- 
cause those in life who have an ad- 
vantage won’t give it up. That has 
been the history of every political rev- 
olution in the world, the mass of men 
have not wanted it, men have fought 
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and struggled against it, they have 
reasoned and worked to avoid it. 

Revolutions, that is to say political 
revolutions, are too destructive, they 
are too cruel and bloody. 

There can’t be any question of the 
intelligence of what you people are 
doing. You are doing the most in- 
telligent thing you can do. You are 
fighting to help a little toward bring- 
ing into actual being the better, de- 
center world. There is a strike here. 
Tomorrow a strike will break out in 
another place. Dark hours will come. 
You will be sold out again and again 


in your bitter struggle to make life. 


more decent, better for all of us. The 
men who fight to hold you down don’t 


really get any satisfaction out of it if © 


they win. What does it profit a man 
to gain the whole world if he lose his 
own soul? This strike is but one iso- 
lated battle in a great world war. To 
win it will require courage and forti- 
tude. You will have to stand up 
against lies, against betrayals, even by 
your fellow workers. | | 


In the end you will win. You will - 


win or what is called civilization will 
go to pieces. There is something 
tough and hardy in men. In such a 


struggle they always do in the end 
survive. 

The machine has already made you 
anew world. Do not doubt it. Think 
of yourselves as the warriors of the 
new world. The future is yours. 


Bear in mind always that you are 
not fighting for yourselves alone, you 
are fighting for all men and.all women. 
I myself think that men like you and 
women like you are making the only 
fight that can be made to save civiliza- 
tion. You are trying. to come peace- 
fully into a new world the machine has . 
made. You have been patient and 
brave. Continue if you can to be so. 
Believe in what you are-doing. Stand 
together. Do not let them separate 
you from one another. That is.always 
the way in which they will try to de- 
feat you. Why, you are the most hope- 
ful people there are now, you workers, 
you union workers. You believe. You 
aren't destructive. You are builders. 
You are fighting for the same sort of 
thing men had in mind when they 
founded America and that has got so 
lost now. You are fighting as men 
and women for the right to stand up, 
to lead decent lives, to breathe deeper, 
to save your manhood and your wom- 
anhood. 
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From Michigan to Montana 


By A. J. MUSTE 


HAT do I find as I travel 
across the country? What 
are American workers 

thinking about? What are conditions 
in the Labor Movement? What is the 
outlook for action on the part of labor 
and other elements? 

First of all, there is no doubt that 
the workers are hard hit. In a sense 
one does not need to travel over two 


thousand or even two hundred miles 


from home in order to find that out. 
You can learn about it in the papers 
and in government reports. However, 
the facts are forced home a little more 
vividly as you travel from one section 
of the country to the other, see the 
workers, hear them tell what is hap- 
pening. And the story is everywhere 
the same. The country is hard hit. 
Not since “the hard times” of I8gI- 
96 has there been such thorough dis- 
location of business and such wide- 
spread distress. Conditions are gen- 
erally more serious in the bigger cities 
such as Detroit and Chicago than in 
smaller places, but nowhere is there 
~a trace of Hoover prosperity left. 


In Detroit, to take a typical instance, 
the city welfare department spent a 
million and a quarter dollars in the 
month of December on providing the 
bare necessities of life for over 30,000 
families. The number of families that 
had to be cared for in this way in De- 
cember, 1929, was about 5,000 and the 
city is still adding families to the roll 
at the rate of 1,000 per month. The 
city welfare department is now in debt 
to the tune of four million dollars 
and it expects that amount to be dou- 
bled before summer is here. Thou- 
sands of workers have lost their homes, 
and even business and professional 
people have been caught. Places which 
were bought at prices ranging from 
$3,000 to $25,000 and on which half 
that price has been paid are now worth 
less than the half of the purchasing 
price. They are simply being dumped 
back on the banks which hold the 
mortgages. One big Detroit bank had 
to take back five thousand homes in 
this way in the last three months. 
Workers in many towns who bought 
homes are bemoaning the fact and 
pointing out that people who spent 


their wages during the good times on 
food, movies, autos, etc., and who now 
simply do not pay the rent, are really 
coming out ahead. There are many 
more people in this land not paying 
rent today than the papers will admit, 
and they are not Communists either ! 

Secondly, I do not believe that this 
condition has as yet produced any 
great amount of bitterness or of de- 
sire to revolt. I do not see any indi- 
cation that the workers as a whole are 
really for action on the trade union 
or political field. Why is this? 


Just Hard Luck 


For one thing, it is only a short 
while since prosperity came to an end. 
Laborites and radicals who know that 
this prosperity was spotty, that a good 
deal of it was a fake and who realized 
all the time that it could not be perm- 
anent, Hoover and Mellon to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, must neverthe- 
less be realistic about the matter and 
face the fact that from 1920-25 there 
was a very big increase in real wages 
of American workers, that from 1925- 


29 the level for the working-class as 


a whole did not drop and for some 
groups continued to rise, that the 
American workers were to a real de- 
gree well-off, and that even where 
they were not, they thought they were, 
which comes to nearly the same thing. 


It is not so long since this condition 
obtained, and a man who is ill does 
not immediately conclude that he is 
never going to be well again. Further- 
more, it must be borne in mind that 
the working population of this coun- 
try which by and large has come into 
industry since the beginning of the 
Great War in 1914 has never known 
anything but boom and prosperity ex- 
cept for the relatively mild and short 
depression of 1920-21. To American 
workers before the War a boom was 
a brief interlude in a regime of hard or 
at least not easy times. When a boom 
came, the hard times were in their 
minds, and fatalistically, they expected 
hard times would come again. Under 
the circumstances they were likely to 
cling to their union, and their economic 
and political radicalism might be tem- 
pered but was not likely to vanish al- 
together. To the industrial popula- 
tion of the United States today, as a 


whole, depression is an interlude in a 
regime of prosperity. JI meet many a 
man on bread-lines or in the soup- 
kitchen who “laughs it off’ with the 
remark, “Just a little hard luck; Dll 
land a job again before long.” 


Undisciplined Workers 


I have said that the industrial popu- 
lation today has come into industry 
since 1915—off the farms, out of the 


_ hills, women workers, young workers, 


Negroes, etc. This group of workers 
is more illiterate and ignorant in the 
realm of economics, politics and union- 
ism than are the workers in any other 
industrial country and is more illiterate 
than the American working-class has 
been for over a hundred years back. 
During the years from 1820 to 1860 
American workers were influenced by 
numerous agrarian and utopian philos- 
ophies. They often talked of serious 
things at the bench, around the stove 
in the general store, in the saloon over 
a glass of beer. After the Civil War 
and up to 1914, the Knights of Labor, 
the Socialists, Socialist Labor Party, 
Populists, I. W. W.’s and others gave 
thousands of workers a sense of labor 
solidarity and a means for understand- 
ing their constructive place under the 
capitalist system. 

Since 1914 two things have hap- 
pened. One we have already men- 
tioned—economic prosperity which 
caused the worker to be absorbed in 
jazz, radio, flivvers, movies, etc., 
rather than in fundamental social and 
political issues. Needless to add that 
dominant interests have used every 
psychological device to keep the work- 
ers in this state. The other thing that 
has happened is that since 1914, and 
more especially since the Armistice, the 
American Labor Movement has ceased 
to be an effective labor educational 
agency. Inthe A. F. of L. the philos- 
ophy of pure and simple unionism— 
keep out of politics, avoid theory, don't 
try to make the world over, leave the 
worker off the job to be looked after 
by the old parties, fraternal orders, 
the churches, anything except the La- 
bor Movement—triumphed completely. 
And more than that, the A. F. of L. 
leadership actually began to sing ex- 
actly the same tune to the workers as 
big business, the Republic Party, the 
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prosperity mongers and super-patriots. 
At the same time, for reasons which 
need not here be discussed, the Social- 
ist propaganda was reduced in amount 
and in vigor, and the Communists, 
again for reasons that we do not need 
to enter upon here, did not reach the 
mass of the workers. 


The upshot is that we have a new 
set of workers since 1914, who until 
this present depression have given lit- 
tle attention to economics and politics, 
have heard no economic and political 
propaganda except that of Big Busi- 
ness, who are illiterate and ignorant 
beyond all previous generations of 
American workers. 


Another and related point must be 
set down here. The vast mass of 
workers now in industry have never 
been organized on the trade union or 
political field. It takes time to acquire 
the habit of organization. We can 
hardly expect the present American 
industrial population to acquire it over 
night. 

There is still another fact which 
must be faced when we try to estimate 
the chances for advance in working 
class activity in the years ahead, and 
that is that American capitalism has 
gotten a big start over labor organiza- 
tion and is prepared to fight every ef- 
fort at organization, no matter how 
cautious and conservative it may be, 
with the most brutal methods and with 
colossal resources. When a worker 
risks his job by voting the Socialist 
not to mention the Communist ticket 
and when so-ultra-peaceful an effort 
at organization as the A. F. of L. cam- 
paign in the South is met, as is the 
case in Danville today, with the whole 
arsenal of injunctions, spies and state 
militia, naturally it is going to take 
time before the workers screw their 
“courage up to the sticking-point” and 
are forced by conditions to revolt de- 
spite the bitter conflicts which would 
be involved. 


Signs of Revolt 


So much for the obstacles, the rea- 
sons which suggest that we must not 
be too optimistic as to what is ahead. 
There are certain considerations on the 
other side. The first we have men- 
tioned: there is a real, serious, very 
wide-spread depression. Secondly, 
the farmers as a whole have been hard- 
er hit over a longer period and there 
is a lot of discontent and very vocal 
discontent, among them. This may 
serve as a nucleus around which a 
political movement might get started, 
though I think we must face the fact 
that such a movement cannot be perm- 
anently effective unless the industrial 
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workers are in it. Thirdly, the pres- 
ent depression has hit clerical workers, 
lower managerial forces, technicians 
and professional people fairly hard. 
These elements are “fed up” on the 
planlessness of the present system, dis- 
gusted with the spectacle of poverty 
in the midst of plenty, angry at the at- 
mosphere of repression which big busi- 
ness has created, and much impressed 
with what is going on in Russia. In 
other words, there is at the moment 
much more rebellion and much more 
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eagerness for a new political alignment 
among the intellectuals than there is in 
the Labor Movement. 

Fourthly, the Labor Movement west 
of Chicago is obviously much less un- 
der the domination of the prevailing 
A. F. of L. point of view than the 
Movement in the East. In several 
states such as Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Washington, there is a tra- 
dition of independent political action 
or at least insurgency. One encoun- 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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The Lesson of the Hour 


N Tuesday evening, November 
() I, 1859, Wendell Phillips, 

well-hated and well-loved 
Abolitionist agitator, delivered a lec- 
ture at Henry Ward Beecher’s respec- 
table but liberal church in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Mr. Phillips was advertised 
to speak on “The Lesson of the Hour.” 
Two weeks before John Brown had 
made his historic attack on Harper’s 
Ferry. There was much flutter and 
wonder among Beecher’s congregation 
as to what the fiery orator would say 
at such a time. 

This is what he did say, in part: 

“*The Lesson of the Hour? I think 
the lesson of the hour is insurrection. 
Insurrection of thought always pre- 
cedes the insurrection of arms. The 
last twenty years have been an insur- 
rection of thought. We seem to be en- 
tering on a new phase of this great 
American struggle.” 

Seventy years later—in this winter 
of 1930-3I1—we have another “hour” 
to consider and another “lesson” to be 
drawn from it. We, too, are entering 
upon a new phase of another struggle 
for freedom—not only American this 
time, but world-wide in its ramifica- 
tions. As the Chattel Slavery System 
had to face its time of extinction, so 
has the Capitlist Profit System to gaze 
today into the seeds of its own decay. 

What is the “lesson” of the “hour” 
for us? | 

When we look about us, we see the 
following picture, in brief: 


What We Face 

1. The much-vaunted ‘Machine 
Age” is scrapping itself. Invention 
being “too successful” and workers 
producing “too much,” the inventions 
become paralyzed and the workers are 
made workless. The Profit System is 
caught on the horns of its own dilem- 
ma; profits produce depression, and 
yet to put up an appearance of op- 
timism the System must produce 
profits. The depression has stimulated 
the use of new machines, if anything, 
in order to make new profits; while 
machines new only yesterday are 
standing idle. Only one economic or 
national unit has supplied something 
of an answer to this hopeless paradox, 
and that is Russia, where the machine 


is being socialized and profits are no 


more. 

2. Not only are millions of Ameri- 
can workers jobless and insecure, but 
an era of wage-cutting is being ush- 


then: 
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ered in. This is being accelerated in 
thése bleak winter months of the de- 
pression. Youngstown steel workers, 
Massachusetts boot and shoe workers, 
Lynn electrical workers, employes in 
every industry and for every large 
corporation are having their wages 
systematically nibbled off and their 


‘purchasing power greatly reduced. To 


this tremendous drive against them, 
the workers offer small resistance. 
The American Federation of Labor 
has been unable to think even in the 
most primitive terms about unemploy- 
ment relief. It has surrendered again 
to “liberal” Big Business elements the 
leadership in such a small palliative as 
unemployment insurance. We note the 
peculiar phenomenon of Owen D. 
Young, Cyrus McCormick, Jr., and 
John D. Rockefeller, 3rd, endorsing 
such a step by legislation, while the 
A. F. of L. hangs back. Basing its 
activities on an acceptance of the 
Profit System, the A. F. of L.. finds 
itself equally unable to form fighting 
industrial unions, even “in principle,” 
and to take any fundamental political 
step that would arouse the workers to 
worker-consciousness. We have this 
second interesting feature of this era, 
That, for the first time in 
American industrial history, the im- 
mediately preceding period of “pros- 
perity” produced no widespread in- 
dustrial activity among the working 
class, and that during this present per- 
iod of far-flung depression there has 
been no intensive mass swing to in- 
dependent political action. 

3. To offset the blind discontent 
beneath the surface, the Powers that 
Be have matched the biggest depres- 
sion and biggest dividend year, with 
the biggest witch hunt in our history. 
The Fish committee proposes to cap 
the climax in the continued loss of 
“American liberties” by outlawing a 
political party and by other “un-Amer- 
ican” acts of repression. In the case 
of the REVOLUTIONARY AGE, organ of 
the so-called Majority Communist 
Party, we now have a Federal court 


decision which allows the Post Office: 


to stamp out any publication which 
uses the words “fight,” “militant,” etc., 
etc. Following this decision, which 
has not attracted the attention that it 
should, two organs of the “regular” 
Communist Party have been denied 
second-class mailing privileges. The 
proposed Fish legislation goes. even 


further, making the Communist Party 
illegal, deporting all “red” aliens, and 
threatening embargoes on goods from 
the Soviet Union. There are facts, 
however, which Fishery does not yet 
understand: There are food riots 
among Arkansas farmers, who know 
nothing of Communism, and there is a 
mob strike of the unemployed in Bis- 
bee, Arizona, without “red” encour- 
agement. This third phenomenon 
seems to be upon us: While the Amer- 
ican workers and farmers have become 
discouraged with the ordinary “legal’’ 
channels of protest, and while Com- 
munism is being driven partially un- 
derground with the possible loss of its 
60 per cent “alien” membership, our 
workers and farmers are groping about 
for “revolutionary” expression in their 
own way and without any set philo- 
sophy. 

4. In the field of international re- 
lations, two high national-economic 
mountain peaks stand out: The 
United States, representing the last 
word in the Profit System, and Rus- 
sla, representing the first word in the 
Non-Profit System. In the interna- 
tional valley are the ‘other nations, 
which may swing one way or the 
other in the international balance. It 
is by international competition, ironi- 
cally enough, that Russia is making in- 
roads on the Profit System rather than 
in any propaganda. The propaganda 
is largely defensive in effect, as Stalin 
indicated in an interview with Walter 
Duranty of the New York Times. 
The spectre of civil uprisings out of 
the slime of War and the uncertain 
economic conditions have been the best 
preventitive of any armed attack on 
Russia. There is only one nation any- 
way able to wage such warfare, and 
that is the United States. An inter- 
nationally-minded working class in this 
country would be the chief deterrent 
of such a conflict. That is the fourth 
“ear-mark” of the present period. 


Liberals and Communists 


These things do denote “a new 
phase” of the struggle between the 
workers andthe capitalists in the 
United States, as well as throughout 
the world. Liberals and “intellectuals” 
are being moved to consider them. Ed- 
mond Wilson of THE NEw REPUBLIC 
“appeals to Progressives” to take Com- 
munism away from the Communists, 
by coming out boldly for. collective 
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ownership of the means of production. 


(Issue of January 14th). There are to © 


be other discussions of that subject in 
that weekly. Lewis Mumford and V. 
IF’, Calverton even go further in the 
MopDERN QUARTERLY, and _ debate 
whether such a new order should come 
by peaceful or violent means. 


The Liberal shift is doomed to fail- 
ure before it starts, however indica- 
tive it is of the way in which things 
are moving. Liberals can never make 
the group sacrifice necessary to defeat 
the capitalist order; if they do, they 
cease to become Liberals and join the 
ranks of the radicals. Liberals can 
never merge themselves into the mass- 
es, and this struggle is fundamentally 
between the workers and their ex- 
ploiters, and for worker control of 
government and industry. The battle 
is primarily on the industrial field, 
among the workers, from there precip- 
itating itself into the “political” sphere. 
It is an outstanding mark of Liberals 
that they are unable to do effective in- 
dustrial agitation, as their minds are 
bent on “political” and therefore soap- 
bubble manifestations of the underly- 
ing economic conflict. It is sympto- 
matic of the shrivelling up of the A. 
F. of L., however, that this supposed 
organ of the workers sees the issue 
much less clearly than the much 
abused “intellectual Liberals’ do. 


The Communists have made a con- 
siderable contribution in the American 
field to agitation of the unemployment 
crisis, industrial unionism and the “im- 
pending revolution.” Fish legislation 
bids fair to exterminate them as a vital 
force, however, even as suppression al- 
most wiped out the I. W. W.’s. Fur- 
ther than that, although their agita- 
tion has been more widespread 
through the country than that of any 
other group, they are today probably 
farther away from the mass of the 
American workers than they were 
when the Trade Union Educational 
League flourished. Their “foreign 
government” inspiration is too com- 
plicated for the American workers to 
grasp or accept. This is the fact 
which is likely to prove their greatest 
weakness, when the almost-certain 
campaign of intense repression is 
launched. Despite the courageous fa- 
naticism of their membership, they are 
threatened seriously by the proposed 
legislation; and their lack of roots in 
American soil will always handicap 


their efforts. 

A series of groups of militant work- 
ers, bound together by American de- 
velopments, is required to carry on the 
“subversive” agitation of the “new 


phase.” Here it is that the function 


labor activities and 


of the C. P. L. A. comes in. It is 
its duty to get out in the country, with 
increasing vigor, and carry the banner 
of aggressive agitation against the 
Profit System, in the “American lan- 
guage” out of the American scene. 

Trips such as those made by Muste 
and Mufson are the beginnings of this 
necessary welding together of local 
groups. But the functioning of these 
groups and the spread of “subversive” 
ideas must come from the action of 
those who believe that the time has 
come for a new battle all along the 
line. With the advantage of its Ameri- 
can roots, the C. P. L. A. is handi- 
capped by the lack of resources which 
comes from contact with Moscow and 
by the present lack of an extensive 
colorful personnel which comes from 
those resources. It must build itself 
out of the hard rock of American eco- 
nomic conditions. 


A Job for 
The Young 


There is in this 
set-up a challenge 
and a call, particu- 
larly to young peo- 
ple, to take up the 
cudgels in this 
fight. 

We need them 
to go into industry. 
We need them to 
stay in industry, to 
study and agitate. 
We need them to 
dedicate themselves 
to a patient cam- 
paign of familiar- 
izing themselves 
with the particular 
industry in which 
they work, in or- 
der that they may 
be of service when 
agitation can come 
out in the open 
there. We _ need 
them to be active 
in their unions, 
where such exist. 
We need them for 
agitation among the 
unemployed in their 
localities. We need 
them to get the 
message of radical 


a radical labor pro- 
eram into the press, 
to reach a wider 
and wider group of 
workers. We need 
them to do spectac- 
ular and unspectac- 
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ular things, as occasion requires. 

This is not an easy program. It 
demands folks who have some hard- 
ness about them and a tremendous 
amount of enthusiasm. But it is not 
an impossible program; indeed, it 1s 
what the pressing requirements of the 
hour call for with urgency. 

Nor will it be a speedy program. 
There are some people who were dis- 
appointed when the C. P. L. A. did 
not go forth, immediately after its 
birth, and “capture” two or three large 
union organizations. Those were ut- 
terly unfamiliar with the conditions in 
the United States and with the things 
that must be done. Economic forces 
will bring to a head the issues for 
which we stand, but not until they 
have run their full course. What we 


need today is spade work, and a great 
deal of it, carried on with a persis- 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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Shredded Education 


CENTURY ago universal 
childhood education was deem- 
ed by labor leaders to be the 

only sure road to economic emancipa- 
tion for working men, women, and 
children. Education at public expense 
fought a long battle before it became 
a recognized right of every child. 
Whatever success it enjoys may be 
credited largely to the wisdom and sac- 
rifice of the humanists among work- 
ers 


Today the philosophy of a century 
past 1s changed in scope only. Univers- 
al childhood education is taken for 
granted, but progressively more empha- 
sis is being placed upon adult education. 
Its ultimate success will depend largely 
upon the freedom with which teachers 
and students in or out of college are 
guaranteed the liberty to pursue truth 
regardless of whither it leads them. 


The modern employer realizes the 
power of knowledge. He uses it. 
Whereas ignorance was the instrument 
of control used by the older autocrat 
and slave holder, his modern counter- 
part seeks to direct learning to his own 
advantage by means of subtle encour- 
agement and indirect repression. He 
gives the most responsible positions to 
college graduates, but he chooses well 
those who are trained in the philosophy 
of reaction. 


Attempts to control academic thought 
are numerous. Many important cases 
are recorded in recent issues of the 
Bulletin of the American Association 
of University Professors. The case 
which this article briefly discusses con- 
cerns Battle Creek College. 


A Haven for Plutocrats 


This institution is located at Battle 
Creek, Michigan, and is a sort of edu- 
cational subsidiary of The Michigan 
Sanitarium and Benevolence Associa- 
tion which is generally known as Bat- 
tle Creek Sanitarium and which has 
been made famous in part by its influ- 
ential patients and guests including this 
year such celebrities as Henry Doher- 
ty and Harry Sinclair, oil magnates; 
Billy Sunday; Angus McDonald, Pres- 
ident of the Southern Pacific Railway ; 
C. W. Nash, of the Nash Motor Car 
Company ; James J. Davis, former Sec- 
retary of Labor; Sir Henry Morgen- 
thau; Princess Rahme Haidar; and 
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numerous others from many parts of 
the world. 


Battle Creek College derives much 
of its support through the Battle 
Creek Food Company and owes its 
existence to John Harvey Kellogg, 
characterized by Upton Sinclair as 
“the shrewd little doctor,’ who de- 
serves credit for many contributions to 
human happiness by way of the break- 
fast table. He is a brother of W. K. 
Kellogg of corn flakes fame. 


The College had its origin in the 
evangelistic idealism of Seventh Day 
Adventist doctrine from which eco- 
nomic struggle led it into the more re- 
munerative paths of big business. Its 
present social philosophy is typified by 
a statement made by the late C. W. 
Barron, for many years a star patient 
at the Sanitarium, to a professor of 
the college: “The cure for unemploy- 
ment is for the laborers to go to 
work.” It is to be expected that pro- 
gressive ideas would receive only a 
chary welcome in such atmosphere. 


Fired 


During the past two years five pro- 
fessors have been fired for “bad in- 
fluence” upon the students or for 
knowing too much about administra- 
tive policy. (It should be noted that 
Battle Creek College does not have 
permanent tenure of office for protes- 
sors. The president is in a position to 
refuse a renewal of a contract without 
giving cause. ) 

The first two of the five professors 
to be fired during this’ period were 
from the depart- 
ments of history 
and anatomy. 
After their de- 
parture the pres- 
ident of the col- 
lege said to me: 
“There is much 
more peace in 
the faculty since 
these men are 
gone.” At the 
time I was not 
aware of any 
faculty conflict. 
The  preisdent 
explained to 
other persons 
and agencies 
that the Profes- 


sor of History left because of 
very poor health. He was as a matter 
of fact in excellent health, but enough 
had been said to prevent the professor 
from securing another college position 
for two years. 

The next professor to be fired was 
from the Department of English. The 
private charge against him was that 
he successfully instructed students to 
read widely and frankly. His enthusi- 
asm for independent thought was 
blamed for the waywardness of cer- 
tain students. One incident will illus- 
trate. The dean of the college defend- 
ed a student who was charged with 
the violation of a minor academic rule 
on the ground that she studied under 
this professor and that the college was 
responsible for his presence on the 
campus. 


Conservative Morality 


The tendency to explain law viola- 
tion and immoral conduct upon the 
breadth and depth of social reading 
and analysis is surprisingly prevalent. 
The assistant dean of women at Bat- 
tle Creek College observed that a cer- 
tain girl who had overstepped conven- 
tional grounds had been reading social- 
ist literature. An explanation by the 
professor of Economics that he taught 
labor problems and had occasion to 
refer students to socialist literature 
precipitated the following remark from 
another professor: “I don’t care what 
you say, every time students at the 
University of California got to read- 
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ing that sort of literature they lost 
their religion.” 

The kind of morality which develops 
in the soil of conservative and reac- 
tionary thinking is illustrated by the 
following cases. 

The students of Battle Creek Col- 
lege had an annual government ex- 
pense of about $6000.00. Frequently 
their income fell short of estimates. 
The professor of economics was asked 
to assume responsibility for handling 
student government funds at a time 
when the deficit was approximately 
$550.00. By the close of the year this 
amount was paid and the books showed 
a credit balance of about $300.00. 

The process of adjustment revealed 
a number of accounting “errors’’ in 
the college books. Two cases will il- 
lustrate. The President of the college 
promised to pay the expenses of a cer- 
tain student delegate to the Lake Ge- 
neva Y. M. C. A. Conference. In ac- 
tuality, according to the bursar’s re- 
port, payment was made by the college 
treasurer and the amount was charged 
against student fees. The second case 
concerns the director of the School of 
Physical Education of Battle Creek 
College. A professional swimmer was 
employed to put on a demonstration. 
It was assumed that the gate receipts 
would be sufficient to pay expenses. 
They were not. Consequently, the di- 
rector paid the balance with money 
belonging to students. 

Irregularities of this type were call- 
ed to the attention of the President 
of the College and of the treasurer, 
and some of them were corrected. 
However, the reporting of these facts 
was characterized as radicalism on the 
part of the professor who did the in- 
vestigating although it was by official 
request that he did it. 

Perhaps more amusing still is the 
reaction of a board member when his 
moral support was solicited for a lec- 
ture by M. Pierre DeLanux, a Paris 
representative of the League of Na- 
tions. He flatly refused. He exclaimed 
with a deal of vehemence: “This is a 
Republican state! Won't the Demo- 
crats laugh up their sleeves when they 
learn that you have invited a repre- 
sentative of the League of Nations to 
speak here!’ 


Students and Progressive 
Action 


Fortunately, the spirit of liberalism 
spreads rapidly among young men and 
women. The young president of the 
Student Government Association, of 
Battle Creek College was elected Pres- 
ident of the State Student Council of 
the Y. M. C. A. of Michigan. Acting 


on 
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There is no lag in the equipment for physical development. 
The lag is to be found in the realm of free thought, as the 
author of the accompanying article shows. 


in the latter capacity, he succeeded in 
inducing the State Student Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. organizations to spon- 
sor an industrial conference at Detroit 
in the early Spring of 1930. 

About one hundred-fifty delegates 
and faculty representatives from va- 
rious Michigan colleges spent over two 
days studving at first hand the em- 
ployment problems of the automotive 
center. Dr. Jerome Davis of Yale was 
the leader. Many other prominent men 
addressed these students. Among them 
was John J. Scannell, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Michigan Federation of 
Labor, and Norman Thomas. 

The preceding case illustrates the 
type of work off the campus liberal 
students can do. The following inci- 
dent illustrates what frequently hap- 
pens to students who work in the in- 
terest of progressive thought and ac- 
tion. 

The president of the student govern- 
ment association for the year 1929 and 
1930, who was unanimously re-elected 
to that office for 1930 and 1931 be- 
cause of his unusual intelligence, per- 
sonality, and diplomacy, was informed 
after commencement of last spring that 
he would not be permitted to return to 
that college this year even if he so 
desired. The same treatment was ac- 
corded four of his supporters all of 
whom were high class scholars. One 
of them was a leading debater and 
winner of a nation-wide essay contest 
on birth control. His article was pub- 
lished in the BrrtH Controt REVIEW 
of June, 1930. 


“Too Logical” 


Tha professor of economics -was 
held responsible for the activities of 
the students and all liberal thought 
among faculty members. The Presi- 


dent of the college told the board that 
he was a “radical.” The President 
further criticized him for being “too 
logical” for the faculty and “reason- 
ing like a lawyer.” The board took up 
the chorus with variations and called 
him a “socialist” and a “communist.” 
(He did as a matter of fact deserve 
credit for organizing a student forum 
which was affiliated with the League 
for Industrial Democracy and the In- 
ternational clubs of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation and for inducing a dozen fac- 
ulty members to join the American 
Association of University Professors!) 
Fis undated resignation was demand- 
ed in December, 1929. He refused to 
submit such a resignation, but request- 
ed the board to proceed as it chose 
within contractual limits. It did pro- 
ceed by eliminating the Department of 
Economics at the end of the academic 
year of 1929-1930. | 

The professor of chemistry was one 
of the most popular instructors on the 
campus. He refused to countenance 
tacitly unfair academic practices and 
the destruction of academic freedom. 
Also, he refused a proffered bribe de- 
signed to purchase administrative sup- 
port. He was then fired! 

Two hundred students signed a pro- 
test petition. The college board refused 
even to read it. On the other hand a 
frightened faculty were called before 
a college official and asked to sign an 
affidavit in support of the President 
in the presence of a notary public. 
Many of them did. Some who signed 
subsequently found jobs elsewhere. 
More than a fourth of the faculty re- 
signed. Those who remained on the 
faculty were later required to sign a 
contract agreeing to teach six weeks 
during the summer of 1931 without 


pay. 
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Progressives Celebrate Brookwood’s 


EN years of history, 
significant in the rise 
of a progressive La- 
bor movement, is embodied 
in the celebration of Brookwood’s tenth anniversary. Born 
in 1921 Brookwood Labor College stands stronger today 
than at any time during its struggling, and some times pre- 
carious, career. The steady growth of an institution in 
the face of the most discouraging obstacles shows that it is 
rooted in the soil of reality. Ten years of life, of expand- 
ing and of greater influential life, shows that there is a 
definite need for its services. 


When Brookwood was first organized there was a great 
ferment in the Labor Movement. The trade unions had 
already emerged from their war experiences when tradi- 
tional hostility to unionism was forgotten in the general 
demands of the Nation for a united front and in the free 
for all grab for profits open to employers. Working con- 
ditions improved with but slight opposition and member- 
ships increased to undreamed of numbers. Labor was wel- 
comed as an equal partner in the affairs of the nation. 
Labor became conscious of its great power and dignity. 


Then came the after-war period and reaction. Big Busi- 
ness felt that Labor had gotten too cocky and that now was 
the time to show it its place. A national move to liquidate 
organized labor was started. But labor was too strong to 
be dismembered by a frontal attack. It won out gloriously 
in the direct fight to crush it. It was to succumb later, 
however, to a flanking movement of its enemies. 

It was at this time, when from every side Labor saw its 
strength secure, saw its influence in American life increase, 
that a new hope sprang in the breasts of the workers. They 
knew that other onslaughts against their integrity were to 
be made. So they wanted to consolidate their position and 
move to further victories. They looked “cross the seas 
and discovered that the onward sweep of labor there was 
accompanied by a widespread workers education movement. 
They wanted to know how to keep up the steady march 
towards the new social order. a 

It was then that the workers education movement was 
organized nationally. It was a little later that Brookwood 
was founded. Early dreams hoped that Brookwood would 
become the finishing school for those men and women who 
had attended evening classes which were then springing up 
like mushrooms all over the country. For four or five 
years Brookwood was the apex of an expanding workers 
educaton movement. _ | 

Meanwhile, however, the official Labor Movement was 
- beginning to succumb to the philosophy of Big Business. 
What its enemies could not gain by direct attack they suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing indirectly. Labor fell prey to the 
blandishments of kind words and flattery. It began to 
deny its historic role as the spear-head of ‘social change. 
It began to preach class identity with the profiteers, the 
exploiters and the idle coupon clippers. It began to inter- 
fere in the functioning of workers eudcation. It was 
thumbs down on social change. It was capitalism forever. 
The fortunes of workers education began to wane. One 
bv one the labor colleges built up laboriously in Boston, 
New York, Cincinnati, Rochester, and Baltimore, put up 
their shutters and closed their doors. a 

Brookwood kept its flag on high. It refused to traduce 
workers education for the sake of official recognition. It 
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stuck doggedly to the kind 
of education that had no 
strings attached to it. Let 
. knowledge lead to its own 
conclusions, was its motto. For this Brookwood was inglor- 


iously, if humorously, excommunicated from the A. F. of L. 


Upon its expulsion, Brookwood became the rallying cen- 
ter for those elements within the Labor Movement who 
wished to protest against the deadening policies of its 
officialdom. It became the symbol of progressive and 
militant and intelligent trade unionism. It became the 
one concrete force standing as a definite reminder to 
progressives everywhere of the kind of Labor Movement 
we must build in this country if we are to achieve the 
final goal of social reorganization on a basis of service 
and not of ownership. 


The story, “Shredded Education,” on the pages immedi- 
ately preceding this, is another reason why Brookwood 
stands as a symbol for free education in a country where 


Most of this commodity is controlled unmercifully in the 


interest of property. There can be no free citizenship with 
the channels of knowledge dammed against new ideas. 


It is for these reasons that friends of free education, and 
of an untrammeled education system, whether inside or 
outside the Labor Movement, are joyfully banding together 
to celebrate Brookwood’s tenth anniversary. There is a 
universal feeling that with Brookwood safe and its future 
assured, the rebirth of workers education, and thereby of 
the Labor Movement, is but a matter of time. 


Throughout the country meetings will be held, parties 
will be arranged and institutes will be organized. New 
enthusiasms will be kindled for greater efforts to build a 
more widespread workers education movement by en- 
couraging the organization of new labor classes in the large 
industrial centers. 

Appropriately enough the festivities, meetings and in- 
stitutes of this nation-wide program will be inaugurated 
by the Brookwood graduates residing in New York City 
with a testimonial dinner in honor of A. J. Muste, Dean of 
Brookwood and foremost fighter for the kind of education 
Brookwood stands. While this dinner is in honor of 
A, J. Muste, the Brookwood graduates realize that equally 
important in the fight to maintain Brookwood and a real- 
istic program of workers education in the United States 
were those of the small group who stood shoulder to shoul- 
der with him when discouragement would have been easy 
and the temptation to give up strong. 


This dinner will be more than a testimonial to one man. 
It will start as a testimonial to the idea of workers educa- 


tion itself and to the whole group which carried on valiantly 


in the face of the most heartbreaking obstacles. 
Those who are in sympathy with the workers education 


movement and who realize the place Brookwood is playing 


within it are invited to join the celebrants by attending the 
dinner which will be held on Friday evening, March 6, at 
the Woodstock. Hotel, 127 West 43rd Street, New York 
City. : 

Tickets, at $2 each, may be obtained by writing to Testi- 
monial Dinner Committee, Room 2004, 104 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. ~ 


If you cannot’ be present, messages of encouragement 


will be thankfully received. | 


> 
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The March of the 


~.. Machine ~~ 


By JUSTUS EBERT 


AS our industrial machine, with its 

excessive output, caused the pres- 
ent business depression? was a query 
submitted to the New York meeting of 
the Taylor Society by Prof. Paul H, 
Douglas of the University of Chicago. 

Prof. Douglas did not make the direct 
charge that the machine is responsible 
for our depression. He avoids being 
placed on the defensive by “putting over” 
his idea in a suggestive spirit. 

“On every side,’ he said, “the ques- 
tion is being raised whether technical 
and managerial improvements do not 
cause unemployment, after all, and the 
belief that they do is today one of the 
strongest obstacles to the program of 
rationalization in countries, where like 
England and Germany, the Labor Move- 
ment is strong. It is highly important, 
both for social and business reasons, 
that technicians should face this ques- 
tion.” 


According to Federated Press, electri- 
fied farms in the United States increased 
from 460,000 to 558,000 during 1929 or 
by 21.5 per cent over 1928. This is the 
largest increase ever recorded in one 
year. Montana had the biggest increase, 
107.2 per cent. Arizona was second with 
a 93.1 per cent gain; New Hampshire 
third with 79.1 per cent and South Caro- 
lina fifth with a 46.3 per cent increase. 

At the end of 1923 only 166,140 tarms 
were electrified. Since that date the 
number has doubled every three and 
one-half years. 
made by the Middle-West Utilities Co., 
within four years electric service will 
be put in over 1,000,000 American farms, 
out of a total of 6,300,000. 

This means greater and cheaper pro- 
duction with less than human and ani- 
mal labor. Electricity, large-scale farm- 
ing and improved technique generally 
are producing a new agriculture, 


Are better times ever tto be realized 


by the workers? 


Dr. Isador Lubin, economist of the 
Brookings Institute of Washington, de- 
clared that “a considerable fraction of 
the unemployed are destined to remain 
without jobs, due to technical improve- 
ments which have increased the effi- 


According to a study 


ciency of labor in the manufacturing in- 
dustries by 45 per cent during the past 
ten years, with the consequence that 
some 900,000 fewer workers were em- 
ployed in 1929 than in 1919.” 


Considering that there is no let up in 
the technical improvements referred to 
by Dr. Lubin; that, in fact, the depres- 
Sion has given opportunity to intensify 
it by making possible lower wage costs 
through machine installation, why kid 
ourselves into the belief that better 
times, to any great extent, can be pos- 
sible under present day machine own- 
ership? 

The cotton picking machine may revo- 
lutionize the cotton industry, Dr. William 
J. Spillman of the Department of Agri- 
culture, said at the Inter-American Con- 
ference on Agriculture. 


A few of these machines that are now 
being used in the South can each do 
work of 40 hand pickers. If they are 
successful and come into general use 
three-fourths of the cotton pickers will 
be thrown out of work. 


Dr. George M. Rommell, industrial 
commissioner of Savannah said that 
many of the displaced workers would 
find employment in other activities. He 
failed, however, to specify what fields 
are immune from the invasion of auto- 
matic machinery. 


Prof. Paul H. Douglas is among those 
who reject the consoling theory that 
while workers temporarily lose their 
jobs, the machine reduces prices and 
this results in lfincreased consumption 
and eventually creates more jobs. 

“Up to a few years ago,” says Prof. 
Douglas, “this was the unfailing answer 
of managers and engineers to critics who 
urged that by increasing output per 
worker the number of employed were 
reduced and unemployment resulted. 


“During the past decade output per 
worker in manufacturing increased 45 
per cent with 900,000 less workers,” as- 
serted Prof. Douglas. “Nor is this phe- 
nomenon confined to manufacturing. 
Railway efficiency has arisen, but the 
numbers employed there have fallen by 
approximately one-fifth from around 2,- 
000,000 to about 1,400,000. The output 
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per worker has increased very appre- 
ciably in coal mines, but the number of 
miners has diminished by nearly 
200,000.” 


We like the rhetoric of the machine 
age. Stuart Chase’s “two billion wild 
horses” arouse the imagination to a 
sense of immense, unbridled energy, 
sweeping on to—where?—with all of the 
irresistible force of a stupendously over- 
whelming stampede. 


Prof. Jos. W. Roe’s “12 billion slaves,” - 
while multiplying Chase’s numerals by 
six, are not quite so impressive. They 
suggest subdued, docile power “trained 
to know its place.” They do not suggest 
the headlong dash, the running away 
with civilization, that those 2 billion 
wild horses do. Besides, as already inti- 
mated, it is a question of who is master 
and who is slave. 


However, both Chase and Roe show 
how possible it is, via the machine, to 
have a real civilization, since through 
it, we can achieve the security and leis- 
ure which makes real civilization pos- 
sible. Does it suggest a revolution be- 
fore the machine can be controlled for 
mankind? 


Census of Manufacturers figures show 
that manufacturers of household Jaun- 
dry machines in this country in 1929 
paid their 8,152 workers an average of 
$1,465.04, while the average worker add- 
ed $5,049 to the value of raw materials 
and fuel by the process of manufacture 
into washing machines. Who said racket- 
eering? 
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Flashes From The Labor World 


“Bread and Circuses” has been the 
headline of the labor world lately. 
Amid the bitterness of the millions who 
are hungry stalks the tall, ungainly, 
sour-visaged figure of Ham Fish, Jr., 
clown de luxe, so that there may be a 
touch of comedy to the tragedy that is 
present day America. 

Taking himself seriously, as all 
clowns must do, Fish has spent months 
rushing from spot to spot in America 
uncovering the amazing facts that short 
sellers of wheat do not have the wheat; 
that the Daily Worker is the organ of 
the Communist Party; that at least some 
Communists are more or less opposed to 
capitalism. 

Having put labor spies and patriot- 
racketeers on the stand over the country 
to prove the obvious, Fish and 
his crowd make a long report, 
the gist of which is that the 
Communist Party shall be 
made illegal. “If you don’t be- 
lieve what Ham Fish, Jr., be- 
lieves, you're illegal,’ shall be 
the twentieth amendment to 
the Constitution. Of course 
the inevitable is happening. 
Thousands of non-Communists, 
who understand a little of fun- 
damental Americanism and 
what it would mean if any 
group could be driven under- 
ground because of their opin- 
ions, will rush to the defense 
of the Communist Party. Hun- 
dreds of thousands will study 
their philosophy who didn’t 
suppose it was important. 
Money and men will flow to 
them because of one poor 
Fish. 

Perhaps Robert Minor, editor of the 
Daily Worker, summed it all up when 
he said, “Go ahead, you fool; the Czar 
did it.” 

* * * 

For millions there has been little cir- 
cus, less bread. Never in American his- 
tory have so many people been hungry, 
has there been so much dire need, as 
there is at this time. The Hoover bluff 
that all was well has been almost com- 
pletely broken down. Only one thing 
remains to sweep the bluff away—and 
here and there that one thing has hap- 
pened, beginning in Arkansas, of all 
places. 

The Hoover bluff began in December, 
1929, when he had business executives 
add up an impressive total of work they 
were going to have done. The totals 


were impressive, unless one knew the 
comparative figures and how small a 
part of the needed construction the 
great corporations were really going to 
undertake. Then came the unemploy- 
ment figures, and every kind of political 
twisting of facts that could be imagined 
was used to hide the seriousness of the 
situation. That human beings suffered 
meant nothing if the reputation of the 
Great Engineer were protected. 

Now the bluff is shattered. Facts can 
no longer fbe hidden. Failed bank lia- 
bilities in 1930 were more than three 
times as great as any year in American 
history. More businesses failed than 
in any year. Employment is at a record- 
breaking low and is still going down, 
rapidly. New York state—one of the 
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few places where the figures are re- 
ported—had the lowest amount of em- 
ployment since the records have been 
kept (16 years) in November. In De- 
cember that record low dropped 4.5 per 
cent. Failures the second week in Janu- 
ary were hundreds above the same week 


last year. The Coolidge myth was 
never entirely exploded. The Great 
Engineer myth is shot. 

* * * 


American workers are hungry and 
they’re not used to being hungry. Amer- 
ican farmers have raised so much food 
and textile material they can’t get food 
and clothing. They’re not used to that 
either, What’s more they don’t intend 
to get used to it. Hungry farmers in 
Arkansas marched into a little town 
and ordered food. Now. They got it 
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now, too. Not much—from $1.15 to $2.75 
worth to feed a family on for a month. 
But they had learned the way to get 
more food if that didn’t spread far 
enough. Like a flash that story crossed 
the country to hungry men. Others be- 
gan to follow suit. In cities and little 
towns, crowds went into restaurants and 
grocery stores and took what they had 
to have. Many of them were jailed; 
they got fed, too. 

In Washington Senator Robinson of 
Arkansas read the news. He started a 
drive for federal funds to get those 
people fed before he had to go home for 
the recess. John Barton Payne told a 
Senate committee that the Red Cross’ 
fund of $4,500,000 was bountifully suf- 
ficient for any emergency that might 
arise. Three days later he 
led a drive for $10,000,000 
which he found was immedi- 
ately and seriously necessary. 
It’s hard to enjoy a White 
House meal or a soft bed when 
hungry Americans—many of 
them trained to fight—get the 
idea there’s plenty of food in 
this country if they want it. 
Senators, homeward bound 
March 4, want the farmers fed 
at least before they get there. 
Hoover isn’t going home yet. 

* * * 


en 


The Childs restaurants cut 
wages 10 per cent. Radicals 
made afuss about it. But they 
just didn’t know all the facts. 
The Wall Street Journal ex- 
plained that this saved the 
company $1,000,000 a year and 
so helped the employes. And 
that in addition, the com- 
pany helped out their employes by stop- 
ping installment payments of the com- 
any stock which the employes had been 
allowed to buy at $56 a share. Yet some 
people would criticise even an employer 
like that! The stock is now selling for 
$26 a share, on the exchange. 

* % * 

The Mooney case was put back on the 
front page with a bang when Los An- 
geles Socialists staged a series of dra- 
matic stunts during the native sons’ 
parade and the inaugural of Gov. Smil- 
ing Jim Rolph. As the governor came 
blithely up the street at the head of the 
parade, a huge banner fell across his 
path screeching, “California Justice Is 
Dead.” A hearse, relic of early days, 
was quickly changed to bear a similar 
message. Probably the unkindest cut oz 
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all was when one was flung to the 
breeze with the warning, “Since Mooney 
went to prison, no California governor 
has been re-elected.” 

Gov. Young sneaked out of office after 
having released two convicted murder- 
ers—though that means nothing in Cali- 
fornia—and three others, going out of 
his way to take a slap at the labor 
prisoners. 

Gov. Rolph is going to have the cases 
of Billings and Mooney thrown in his 
face from now on until they get justice 
or he crawls away to make room for a 
successor. Labor may not be effective 
in fights for justice but it is persistent. 
While Mooney and Billings live and re- 
main in prison, no governor of California 
will be left in peace, 

* * * 


Eastern railroad workers probably 
face the toughest battles of their ex- 
perience as result of the so-called Hoo- 
ver merger of roads into four trunk 
lines, a merger which the veteran Wash- 
ington correspondent, Laurence Todd, 
says is really a Morgan merger. Just 
as Morgan used an earlier depression to 
bring Tennessee Coal & Iron into the 
Steel Trust, so today a severe depres- 
sion is being used to bring about Morgan 
control of transportation. That doesn’t 
frighten the railroad unions. It gives 
just one more argument for the 6-hour 
day and for the bringing of craft unions 
together into a powerful industrial 
union, strong enough to face Atterbury 
or Morgan or both of them. The trend 


of the times is toward bigger and bigger | 


industrial units among the _ bosses. 
Nothing can stop that trend. Labor 
can build more powerful unions to meet 
the powerful boss, submit to serfdom, 
or let someone else build the labor 
weapon of the future. 

* * * 


Equalling in number the prophets who 
explained a year ago why there couldn’t 
be a depression are the doctors now pre- 
scribing remedies for the problem of un- 
employment. Work for nothing for a 
month, a blanket mill boss at Hinsdale, 
Mass., suggested. Maybe there might be 
work for pay after that. Allow the job- 
less to fish through the ice, a state sena- 
tor in Wisconsin moves. Await a new 
invention, says a group of scientists. 
Living on what meanwhile, they forget 
to say. Cut wages, says the head of 
the Chase National Bank. Owners took 
too much, we need adult education of 
bankers, Frank A. Vanderlip remarks. 
And that bloody hulk of a man on the 
hospital cot tried to suggest that the 
workers run the industries for them- 
selves and so do away with unemploy- 


ment as they have done in the Soviet 
Union. 
* * * 
J. P. Morgan has been sailing about 
Havana, awaiting the battle as certain 
birds are said to do; the press is 


gagged; the police have orders to shoot 


to kill women, students, workers, anyone 
speaking of liberty; unions prepare 
quietly for action—in short, Cuba seems 
on the verge of revolution, Only the 
threat of American intervention, with 
all that means of brutality and slaughter, 
holds off the day. 


* * * 


Wage slashes continue—Labor Bureau 
reports 120 in a month—and they are 
especially hitting the textile workers. 
The average wage in cotton textiles in 
1929 was $753 for full-time workers, the 
Census Bureau reports. Cuts of 10 per 
cent and 20 per cent below that are 
bringing strikes among even the uwunor- 
ganized. Hosiery workers in Philadel- 
phia struck when they were paid in 
stockings. Workers stay out of the 
union for years; get a wage cut; strike; 
rush to the union; get the pay back at 
the old basis; rush back to the boss. 
A few keep the power that protected 
their living—the union. It is evident 
from reading the textile industry press 
that there is a general move on for wage 
cuts in rayon, cotton, garment trades, 
clothing trades—from spinning to fin- 
ished product. 

* * + 

Some workers understand that it is 
better to give to someone else on strike 
than to go on the picket line themselves. 
So when there is a great fight like Dan- 
ville’s going on, they give and work and 
sacrifice to win the one fight and pre- 
vent a dozen. Such a policy, widespread 
throughout the movement, would put a 
commissary in Danville that would feed 
and clothe the children and would throw 
a picket scab herders in Virginia 
couldn’t break. Fighting hard, but not 
quite hard enough to win, costs more in 
sweat and blood and treasure in the long 
run. Danville is settling down to a long, 
hard struggle. Unions are pledging gifts 
for every week until the battle’s won. 
Clothes are coming in. That’s fine. 
Given that support, the workers will 
put the fight into their strike that will 
pull those 2,000 unskilled scabs out of 
the mills and keep them out. 


* * 


Well, these are a few spots from a 
crazy-quilt world in which farmers are 
told there’s tco much food, workers are 
told there isn’t enough to eat; where 
fathers come home from a boss who 
told them there is ‘no demand”; to face 
children who cry piteously for food and 
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clothes and shoes; where there’s an 
oversupply of money so that interest 
rates are the lowest in history, there’s 
an oversupply of raw materials so that 
prices are lowest for many years, there’s 
an oversupply of machinery, there‘s an 
oversupply of labor, there’s an oversup- 
ply—surely?—of. brilliant and able capi- 
talists; yet millions suffer desperately 
for lack of the simplest necessities! 


* + 


Denouncing the effort of Noel Sar- 
gent of the National Assn. of Manufac- 
turers to persuade governors to favor un- 
employment insurance through private 
insurance companies, Sec. Louis F. 
Budenz, Conference for Progressive La- 
bor Action, has wired Gov. Roosevelt as 
follows: 

“We note that National Manufacturers 
Assn. which fights compulsory govern- 
ment unemployment insurance has pre- 
sented a plan to you for private insur- 
ance companies to write unemployment 
insurance. 

“Any such step would make the state 
a co-conspirator in making profits out 
of the workers’ misery. Conduct of in- 
surance companies has been marked by 
nepotism, excessive salaries, defrauding 
workers of millions of dollars and scan- 
dalous waste. 

“This manufacturers association sug- 
gestion is the last gasp of reaction in 
the unemployment crisis and you may 
be sure will not be brooked by the work- 
ers for one moment.” 


* * * 


Suggesting that the withdrawal of 
technical help by other countries and 
the placing of embargoes against Rus- 
sian goods would mean the complete col- 
lapse of the 5-year Plan, the Wall Street 
Journal carries an article showing that 
America is already tremendously handi- 
capping the economic progress of the 
Russian people by refusing them credit. 

According to the article, about 2,000 
American firms are carrying on business 
relations with the Soviet government; 
in 1930 Russia’s equipment purchases in 
this country totaled $144,000,000, of 
which all but $35,000,000 or less has now 
been paid. The industrialists of no 
other country in the world are required 
to meet obligations on such a short-time 
basis, 

In spite of the fact that other foreign 
purchasers are granted credit of several 
years, the outside time limit on Russia’s 
notes seems to be three years. A typical 
order is on terms of 50 per cent cash 
before shipment, the balance within six 
months. Many American firms deal with 
the Soviet government on a strictly cash 
basis. | 


FRANK L. PALMER. 
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Why Unemployment Insurance 


What Is Unemployment Insurance? 


Unemployment insurance, like life, 
fire and other types:of insurance is the 
pooling of group resources for the ben- 
efit of any member who may suffer 
from a hazard which may at any time 
strike any member of the group. In 
this instance it means pooling the re- 
sources of industry for the protection 
of the individual worker when he gets 
into trouble because he loses his job, 
his chance to earn a living. 


Why Can't Workers Save in Order 
To Have Enough To Live On 
During Periods of Unemploy- 
ment? 


~The workers, whose average wage 

in the United States according to the 
latest census is less than $25 a week, 
cannot put enough aside to take care 
of unemployment periods lasting from 
six to eighteen months, and sometimes 
longer. It would be just as fair to ask 
that the worker save enough to leave 
his family a handsome income after 
he dies or to save enough to pay for 
new household furniture in case of fire 
as it is to expect that he save enough 
to pay himself wages if he is unem- 
ployed. Twenty-five dollars a week, 
and millions of workers do not even 
get that much, is not enough money 
to live on, let alone to save on. 


Why Should Industry Be Called 
Upon to Pay Wages to Workers 
For Whom It Has No Jobs? 


The only source of income work- 
ers have is through their jobs. While 
they are employed they are creating 
wealth for their employers and the 
essential commodities for society in 
general without which life would be 
impossible, as well as the comforts 
and luxuries which make life pleasant. 
Because the workers’ lives depend up- 
on wages, it is industry’s responsibility 
to furnish them with continuous jobs 
or continuous wages. 

Workers are not idle because they 
are lazy but because causes over which 
they have no control such as lack of 
planning in production and unequal 
distribution of the products of produc- 
tion make for unemployment. Industry, 
which uses the workers to create wealth 
for the benefit of the owners in the 
form of profits and for society in the 
form of the necessary goods they 


oer and Answers 


on Why Workers Should 
Have Their Pay Insured } 


By ISRAEL MUFSON 





create, should not be permitted to 
throw the workers out on the street 
to starve the moment they eannot be 
profitably employed. 

_ Besides, business is in a jam now 
just because the masses of workers 
are not able to buy what they have 
made. Tell the poorly paid workers to 
spend less and we shall be in still worse 
trouble. 


Where Would Industry Get the 
Money to Pay for Unemployment 
Insurance? 


Industry can put aside from its earn- 
ings and profits a certain sum of money 
each week or each month for each 
worker in a special fund from which 
the workers can draw wages when 
there is no work. It has been calculat- 
ed that if a little over one per cent 
of the national income were put into an 
unemployment insurance fund, we 
could pay higher insurance to our 
workers than any other nation does. 


fOn that basis we could pay $3 per 
- day to two million unemployed heads 
of families for 180 days in the year. 


\Does Industry Set Aside Money in | 


This Manner for Any Other Pur- 
| pose? 
Yes, industry maintains a number 
of reserve funds for special purposes 
for which it sets aside money out of 
its general income or surplus earnings. 
Every well managed business has a 
depreciation fund where money is put 
aside to replace outworn machinery 
and other equipment. It has an over- 
head account to which the costs of 
maintaining idle machinery are charged. 
It creates reserve funds in which 
money is set aside during prosperous 
years to pay dividends from during 
depression years. During the present 
depression American industry has paid 
higher dividends to its stockholders 
than during its prosperous years be- 
cause it set aside hundreds of millions 
of dollars out of surplus earnings in 


the good years. Thus in September 
1929, about $400,000,000 were paid 
out in dividends, but in September, 
1930, after nearly a year of depres- 
sion the poor little rich folks got $500,- 
000,000 in dividends. Workers can 
and should be treated at least as well 
as machinery and stockholders. 


Will Not Industry Adjust Itself So 
That Eventually There Will Be 
. No Unemployment? 


There are many things which show 
that we shall always have millions of 
workers idle even in the best of times 
and many millions more unemployed 
during periods of depression. Even 
before the present depression set in, 
during the best years of the past 
period of prosperity, there were never 
less than one and one-half million 
industrial workers unemployed. Eco- 
nomists claim that because of techno- 
logical changes, weather conditions, 
changes in styles and seasonal demands 
we shall always have these millions of 
workers idle, good years or bad. 


In addition, every seven or ten years. 


we have several millions of workers 
thrown out of jobs because of re- 
currence of depressions, so-called 
hard times. We all remember how 
during the past period of prosperity 
we were told by politicians, engineers 
and economists that we would always 
have prosperity and that all workers 
could be assured of continuous em- 
ployment. But the year 1929 came 
around and towards its close the bot- 
tom dropped out of our prosperity and 
we entered another one of those peri- 
odic crises which hit capitalistic so- 
ciety everywhere. This should empha- 
size the fact that as long as we 
shave the present system of society 


| where those who own get the major 


‘share of wealth and those who work 
‘get the smaller share, there will be 
‘an unequal balance between the con- 
suming power of the masses of work- 
ers and their producing power. Under 
this system of high dividends and pro- 
fits to owners of industry and low 
wages to the workers who produce, 
there will always accumulate a surplus 
of goods which the workers cannot buy 
back and which causes industry to re- 
main idle for months every seven or 
ten years. In other words, depressions 
are bound to reappear under the profit 
system. 
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Is the Situation Ltkely to Get Worse 
Or Better? 


The situation is likely to get worse. 
The gigantic strides made in mechan- 
ization of industry during the past ten 
years has done two things: It has 
speeded up production per worker and 
it has made fewer workers necessary 
to turn out the required-amount of 
goods. In the ten years since 1920, in- 
oa reduced the number of workers 
employed by 900,000. In mining, trans- 
portation and mend Paeturing more and 
more workers are thrown out of em- 
ployment because of the use of ma- 
chinery, speed up and efficiency meth- 
ods. This means that every year more 
workers are bound to be unemployed, 
no matter how prosperous business 
may be. It also means that in the 
future depressions will probably come 
oftener and be more bitter  be- 
cause the difference between the pur- 
chasing power of the workers and 
their producing power is becoming 
greater. 


Is Unemployment Insurance a Cure 
For Unemployment? 


. No, unemployment insurance is only 
a stop-gap to prevent workers from 
becoming pauperized and starving to 
death. It is chiefly a relief measure 
designed to make society assume fe- 
sponsibility for the periods of idleness 
from which workers suffer and which 
are caused by the present faulty 
social system. To cure unemployment 
would require a drastic shortening of 


‘the hours of work, increasing wages 
all around, the raising of the age at 


which children would be permitted to 
start work, the taking out of industry 
of the two million children now there, 
.and the planning of production on the 
-basis of need rather than running in- 
“dustry planlessly for the sake of pri- 
vate profit. Unemployment insurance 
is a measure for immediate relief be- 
fore society can be changed to do 
away with unemployment. If rightly 
set up it may be a first step toward tak- 
ing some income from the profiteers 
and using it to increase the purchasing 
power of the workers. 


Have Other.Countries Adopted Un- 
employment Insurance? 


There is no industrial country in the 
world which does not have unemploy- 
ment insurance. Many of these coun- 
tries adopted this measure before the 
war.. Every country in Europe, with 
the exception of Portugal, Hungary, 
Roumania and Monaca, and a: few 


other small nations has some form of 
unemployment insurance. None of 
them is giving it up after as much as 
twenty years of experience with it. 


Can The United States Take Care 
of Its Unemployed Without Un- 
employment Insurance? 


No, unless bread lines, soup kitchens 
and charity hand-outs are considered 
fair substitutes. These methods of 
relief, entirely inadequate and charac- 
teristic of the haphazard and thought- 
less way in which America meets its 
problems, destroy self-respect and the 
self-reliance of the workers. No de- 
cent, self-respecting worker likes to 
stand shivering in the bread line for a 
cup of coffee or beg for $2 worth of 
groceries from a charity organization. 
The United States spend hundreds of 
millions of dollars on these entirely 
unsatisfactory methods of relief, a 
good deal of that money going to pay 
for the fancy salaries of executives 
and other employes. Much of that 
form of relief is tied up with politics 
and it is always associated with the 
degrading stigma of charity. 


Is Unemployment Insurance a Dole? 


- No, unemployment insurance is not 
a dole. It is just the opposite of a dole. 
The bread lines, soup kitchens and 
charity hand-outs, mentioned above, 
are doles. Unemployment insurance is 
like workmen’s compensation, a dig- 
nified and self-respecting program of 
just compensation for an industrial ac- 
cident. Unemployment is an accident 
of industry, as is having a leg hurt in 
the course of a worker’s employment. 
Compensation for unemployment is as 
much a right of the worker as com- 
pensation for an injury received while 
at work. As a matter of fact work- 
men’s compensation awards are based 
not on the injury of the worker but 
on the length of time that injury keeps 
the worker from being employed and 


getting his wages. Actually workmen’s 


compensation is unemployment com- 
pensation, Unemployment would ex- 
tend this compensation to idleness 
caused by other reasons than through 
accident. Unemployment insurance is 
no more a dole than workmen’s com- 
pensation is. 

Unemployment insurance is a wage 
—the recognition of the principle that 
the first legitimate charge on industry 
is a living wage for the worker, not a 
few weeks or months in the year but 
the whole year ‘round. : 
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Will Unemployment Insurance Pati- 
perize Workers? 7 | 


No, unemployment insurance will 
save the workers from pauperization. 
Today, when workers are thrown on 
the street without income, they face 
the possibility of losing their furniture, 
their homes, of sending their children 
to public institutions, of having their 
families completely broken up. Dis- 
couragement, the degradation of char- 
ity seeking, and hunger make for the 
loss of self-respect and of the ambi- 
tion to continue to look for work and 
maintain the family once again. Driv- 
en to the bread lines and to the soup 
kitchens, the worker’s personality is 


jn many cases injured beyond repair. 


The next step is begging, hoboing and 
tramping. Unemployment insurance 
would provide the means for keeping 
the family together and permit the 
workers sufficient income for food and 
shelter until other work is found. No 
worker, unless ill, would rather get 
unemployment insurance compensa- 
tion than work for wages. Besides, if 


a job is provided for a worker, his 
insurance ceases. 


Cannot Industry Itself Create Un- 


employment Insurance. Without 
State Action? 


No, because if we leave it to indus- 
try itself, the workers will never get 
such protection, Through all the years 
when industry was most prosperous 
only about 150,000 workers, out of a 
total of thirty million employed in in- 
dustry, were covered by private insur- 
ance, either through plans adopted by 


. employers themselves, by unions or by 


agreements between the two. There is 
no reason to expect that in the future, 
without that prosperity, the idea will 
grow voluntarily. It is too costly a 
project for single industries to under- 
take on a large scale. 

But even where there is an unem- 
ployment plan in an individual plant 
the workers are not secure. What if 
the plant fails? What if the manage- 
ment decides to discontinue the plan? 
What if the worker loses his job and 
obtains employment in another fac- 
tory where there is no unemployment 
insurance plan? All these possibilities 
of losing their protection are always 
open to workers if there is no compul- 
sory state unemployment insurance 
plan. Under a system of compulsory 
state unemployment insurance every 
worker will be protected no matter how 
often he changes his job or where he 
may work. He need not fear to or- 
ganize or to ask for higher wages, for 
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should he lose out and be fired, any 
other job would have the same pro- 
tection as far as unemployment insur- 
ance is concerned. 


Should Not Private Insurance Com- 
panies Write This Kind of In- 
| surance? 


No, not if we are interested in get- 
ting the highest unemployment insur- 
ance compensation for the lowest pos- 
sible cost. Private insurance compa- 
nies are organized for profit and if we 
should let them handle this kind of 
insurance a good deal of the money 
raised would go for the high salaries 
of the insurance company executives 
and to the stockholders in dividends 
instead of to the workers in compensa- 
tion. A few figures to show what hap- 
pens to life insurance policy holders 
will clinch the matter. 

During the prosperous year of 1928, 
there were outstanding 22,454,695 or- 
dinary policies. Of these only 563,088, 
amounting to $1,161,975,765, were ter- 
minated by death, maturity, expiry of 
disability. 764,733 policies, amounting 
to $2,055,035,127 were permitted to 
lapse. So that in ordinary insurance 
two-thirds of the policies are either 
surrendered or lapsed in which the 
policy holder loses everything he ever 
paid in as premiums or gets only a 
part of what he was promised. 

No, only insurance conducted by the 
state without millions of dollars going 
to salaries and other millions to stock- 
holders, all coming out of the pockets 
of the workers, can adequately protect 
the workers. 


Are There Specific Unemployment 
Insurance Plans in Existence? 


Yes, the Conference for Progressive 
Labor Action was one of the first or- 
ganizations to sponsor an unemploy- 
ment insurance plan, and to draw up 
bills both for state and federal legis- 


latures. . 


What Are the Provisions of That 
Plan? 


| First, this plan calls for contribu- 
tions to be made by industry alone and 
not by the workers. 


Why Should Not the Workers Con- 
tribute to the Unemployment In- 
surance Fund? 


The workers’ wages are low enough 
without money being taken away from 
them for this protection. Since unem- 
ployment insurance is an extension of 


-has been accustomed to do. 


the workmen’s compensation principle 
there is no more reason why the work- 
ers should help pay for the former 
than for the latter. The workers have 
no control of management and there- 
fore the responsibility for unemploy- 
ment should rest entirely upon the em- 
ployers. And finally, unemployment in- 
surance, in the last analysis, acts as an 
increase in wages. Who ever heard of 
workers contributing out of their own 
pockets to a raise in their wages? In- 
dustry finds money for all purposes 
to benefit its owners. It can find this 
money for the benefit of the workers 
as well without forcing the workers 
to help out of their own pockets. 


_The workers will have just as 


‘much right to these unemployment in- 


surance benefits when they don’t con- 
tribute towards the fund as they have 
to workmen’s compensation benefits. 
Unemployment insurance must be a 
charge solely on industry and the state. 


What Are the Other Provistons of 
the C. P. L. A. Unemployment 
Insurance Bill? — 


Every worker would have the right 
to draw wages for 26 weeks during 
any one year, if unemployed. The com- 
pensation would be 40 per cent of the 
worker’s regular pay if single, 50 per 
cent if with dependent wife, 55 per 
cent if there is one child and 60 per 
cent if there are two or more children. 

No worker need take a job where 
there is a strike; if the wages offered 
are lower than the prevailing rate for 
the same or similar work; if the job 
offered is too far from home or is of 
an entirely different kind to what he 
Though 
refusing work under any of these con- 
ditions he would still be entitled to 
draw his unemployment insurance 
compensation. 


How Would This Insurance Fund 
Be Handled? 


The fund would be administered by 
the State Department of Labor under 
the direct supervision of a special 
board consisting of two employers, two 
workers or their representatives and 
one representative of the public, all to 
be chosen by the Governor of the 
State. Thus there would be very little 
added expense necessary to adminis- 
ter tnemployment insurance. 


What Would the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Bill Do? 


The C. P. L. A. federal unemploy- 
ment insurance bill calls for Congress 
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to appropriate an initial sum of $100,- 
000,000 to be administered by the 
United States Department of Labor, 
From this money, any state passing a 
satisfactory unemployment insurance 
bill will be able to draw up to one- 
third the costs of such insurance. This 
is to encourage states to pass unem- 
ployment insurance legislation and to 
assist them in meeting the costs of 
such insurance. 


Are There Any Organizations and 
Outstanding Individuals in Favor 
of Unemployment Insurance? 


The number of organizations and 
individuals in favor of compulsory un- 
employment insurance is too large to 
list here. Many State Federations of 
Labor have endorsed such legislation. 
Others are actually introducing these 
bills in their state legislature. Interna- 
tion unions like the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, the Brother- 


hood of Railway Clerks, the Amalga-. 


mated Lithographers of America, the 
American Federation of Teachers and 
others have also endorsed this 
measure. The American Association 
for Labor Legislation, the Socialist 
Party, Governor Roosevelt of New 
York, Senator Wagner of New York, 
the People’s Lobby, Prof. Paul H. 
Douglas of the University of Chicago, 
Prof. John R. Commons of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Dr. William Lei- 


serson of Antioch College and hosts 


of other organizations and individuals, 
in addition to the Conference for Pro- 
gressive Labor Action, are working 
for unemployment insurance. 


How Can Individuals Help Spread 
The Idea of Unemployment In- 
surance ? 


Every one’s help is welcome. You 
can agitate in your union, club or other 
organization of which you are a mem- 
ber. You can circulate the petitions 
for unemployed workers to sign which 
the C. P. L. A. is distributing. You 
can write to your state and Congres- 
sional representatives urging them to 
act on this measure and get legisla- 
tors to introduce bills along C.P.L.A. 
lines. You can organize meetings in 
your locality and organize city or 
state conferences uniting various ele- 
ments prepared to sponsor these hills, 
where unemployment and unemploy- 
ment insurance can be discussed and 
action on the bills taken. And you can 
write for further information to the 
Conference for Progressive Labor Ac- 
tion, 104 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Nu Y, 


Ree 
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Across the Continent 
The C.P.L. A. Message Meets With Enthu- 


siasm as Muste Addresses Thousands 


The ‘Coast to Coast Tour’? in An Automobile 


spread before, the C. P. L. A. 


PREADING out as it had never 
S Pa: «Ne 


message, delivered by 


Muste, Chairman of the Conference 


for Progressive Labor Action, on his 
continental tour which is now ap- 
proaching its western terminus, is 
bringing new enthusiasm to thousands 
of laborites and progressives who 
hitherto have been removed from con- 
tact with the activities of the organ- 
ization. There is eagerness to learn 
about methods to adopt. There is hun- 
ger for new ideas. A. J. Muste is sup- 
plving both. 

Before going into the details about 
the chairman’s experiences the readers 
should be informed of another C. P. 
L. A. venture which is scheduled to 
start on February 3, and which has 
for its purpose the popularizing of 
unemployment insurance on a national 
scale and the bringing to every indus- 
trial center the C. P. L. A. idea. No 
trains or airplanes will be used on this 
tour. Israel Mufson, one of the C. P. 
L. A.’s secretaries, and Cal Bellaver, 
Brookwood graduate and former min- 
er, are leaving New York in an auto, 
headed in a general westerly direction, 
without scheduled itinerary or definite 
time limits for any stay. “We shall 
stay as long as there is need for us in 
any town; we shall go anywhere wher- 
ever there may be a call,” is their 
slogan. 

This is the way the trip will be con- 
ducted. Readers who want the C. P. 
LL. A. message delivered to them; who 
want the unemployment situation ex- 
plained, and remedies for it presented ; 
who want to know more about the 
American Labor Movement and what 
can be done to bring more enthusiasm 
and activity into it; who want to un- 
derstand the whole program of pro- 
gressive laborites and what they can 
do to aid, should write at once to this 
office for dates for the “Coast to 
Coast” entourage to appear in their 
town. Eventually, it will get here. 

Incidentally the two tourists will be 
supplied with plenty of literature on 
organization, independent political ac- 
tion, and general C. P. L. A. propa- 
ganda. Wherever they will be, the 
community will be aware of their pres- 
ence. Watch for the car with the sign 
“Coast to Coast for Unemployment 
Insurance, under the auspices of the 
Conference for Progressive Labor Ac- 
tion.” Write at once to Lazor AGE 
for dates. 





All Eager to Listen 


And now to return to the trail which 
A. J. Muste is blazing. Starting with 
Detroit, where the first stop was made, 
the C. P. L. A. chairman spoke to 800 
people, chiefly workers, at the Open 
Forum, an institution maintained by 
the Detroit Federation of Labor and 
local unions, the League for Industrial 
Democracy and the Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation. The same evening an- 
other 150 heard him at Bethel Church 
Forum on “Educating Labor for 
World Control.” The very next day 
he attended an open meeting of labor 
and liberals where he described the 
work of the C. P. L. A. and Brook- 
wood Labor College. There was a 
great response and carpenters, machin- 
ists, electrical workers and other union 
men decided to form a Labor College 
under the supervision of Brookwood’s 
extension department. 


One straight jump to Chicago and 
he ran into another storm of activities. 
Luncheons, forum meetings and more 
intimate gatherings kept Chairman 
Muste very much on the go. About 
forty people responded to the idea of 
forming a local chapter of the C. P. 
L. A. A working committee was ap- 
pointed to line up new members. 
Unions represented at this meeting 
were teachers, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, Garment Workers and Car- 
penters, as well as others. On his re- 
turn A. J. Muste will be greeted by 
a local that will be a going concern. 

At another meeting the same day 
where leaders of union labor, wom- 
en’s clubs and other organizations were 


present, the C. P. L. A. unemployment. 


insurance bill was presented for dis- 
cussion. The result was that a sub- 
committee was appointed to line up 
more organizations to build up a real 
unemployment insurance movement. 
An unemployment insurance bill along 
the lines laid down by the C. P. L. A. 
will be introduced in the I!linois Leg- 
islature. 

More conferences and meetings re- 
peated the schedule in Milwaukee out 
of which came new contacts and bet- 
ter understanding. Even university 


students are not immune from A. J. 
Muste’s attention and the undergrad- 
uates of Marquette University were 
treated to a lecture on “Tendencies in 
the American Labor Movement.” 

In Minneapolis, the Chairman found 
practically every organized group 
(Chamber of Commerce excepted) 
tearing his doors down with invita- 
tions to speak. Thus on January 18, 
his report reads as follows: 


“11 A. M. Lecture at Workmen’s Cir- 
cle Forum, Labor Institute. A venture 
started about two months ago, another 
sign of revival of workers’ education, 
About 150 attended. Lectured on C.P.L.A. 
program, critcized lunacy and factional- 
ism of the Community Party, lack of mili- 
tancy in Socialist Party and the A. F. of 
L.-general approval. Noticeable that all 
factions seemed to be much more hos- 
pitable to C. P. L. A. Program than ever 
before. 


“2 P. M. Chief guest speaker at un- 
employment conference organized by the 
Education Commission of the St. Paul 
Federation of Labor.  sS. §. Tingle, a 
member of the Teachers’ Union, is chair- 
man of the Commission.” 


A Comprehensive Union 
Unemployment Program 

This conference adopted the following 
measures: 

The five-day and 40-hour week 
without reduction in pay in all in- 
dustries. Request City Council to 
petition Legislature to authorize 
Selling of special bonds to amount 
of 10 million dollars for a munici- 
pal improvement ‘building program: 
for a constitutional amendment for 
a new system of taxation based on 
average income, net profits and 
property. Incomes below $3,500 a 
year to be exempted. 

Demanding that the State Leg- 
islature authorize the expenditure 
of 10 milion dollars for relief to 
the unemployed in the form of 
food, clothing, rent and medical 
care. 

Protection to workers threaten- 
ed with loss of their incomes be- 
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cause of their inability to pay 
taxes resulting from unemployment 
and low wages. 

To turn over to the trade union 
movement and organization commit- 
tee the old Asbury Hospital or the 
Ford building with equipment for 
lodging and feeding for the relief 
of the unemployed. 

To give the committee creden- 
tials to solicit the City for food, 
clothing and necessary equipment. 
All management and order to be 
maintained by committee. 

An executive committee of five 
be elected to take charge: of this 
matter and to work under the ju- 
risdiction of and in cooperation 
‘with the present Organization and 
Education Committee. 


That all jobs from sources out- 
side of the Trade Union Move- 
ment are to be dispensed through 
an Unemployment Bureau set uD 
in the building under the jurisdic- 
“ron of the above committees, and 
at union wages. 

That the City Council turn over 
to this Committee in cash dona- 
tion $50,000 or permit the Com- 
mittee to buy food, clothing, fuel 
and medical aid to the unemployed 
and same paid for by the Welfare 
Board. 

To organize the unemployed 
workers in order to maintain con- 
tact with them for future organ- 
ization and education work, 

Compulsory unemployment in- 
gurance, revenues to be obtained 
through taxation upon net profits 
of industry. No contribution from 
the workers. 

Requesting every union to do- 
nate at least $5 towards expenses 
for a mass meeting on unemploy- 
ment to be held on February 11. 
Demand that all unemployment 
committees appointed by munici- 
pal, state and federal governments, 
have equal representation from or- 
ganized labor and unemployed. 


“2 P, M. Spoke on independent poli- 


tical action to joint meeting of Railway. 


Clerk’s lodges. 

“4 P. M. Meeting under joint auspi- 
ces of Teachers and Industrial Y.W.C.A. 
at which two hundred were present.” 


Too bad there is no record of what 
else Muste did on that day. Some may 
accuse him of loafing. But the very 
next day, to soothe the critical, the 
rounds of meetings continued without 
letup. 12:30 P. M. of January 19 finds 
him regaling Professors and graduate 
students of the University of Minne- 
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sota on “Tendencies in the American 
Labor Movement.” Six P. M. there 
is a conference. 

Winding up his stay, Chairman 
Muste reports with enthusiasm: 

“Had enough bids to speak to keep me 
busy for two weeks. Most of these bids 
were from labor leaders who were in- 
terested in the C. P. L. A. program. The 
militants are coming back into the 
movement in Twin Cities, especially in 
Minneapolis,” 


Tie Up with C.P.L.A. 
Activities 


Now we shall leave Muste speeding 
towards the Pacific Coast, fortified for 
greater efforts by the splendid spirit 
he found in the Middle West. Watch 
Lazsor AGE next month for his further 
ventures. 


Meanwhile, the hard work of Chair- 
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man Muste should be a stimulus to 
those of us others who have no such 
opportunity for serving the progres- 
sive cause. Be a C.P.L.A. evangelist 
in your own community. Help with 
every means to continue the work in 
spreading the C. P. L. A. program. 
It has met the test of reality and 
stands firmer rooted than ever. 

And don’t forget the two who are 
going out in February to spread the 
gospel from house to house, practically 
speaking. Make arrangements for their 
coming, organize meetings, give them 
leads about friends who can send in a 
check now and then for the C. P. L. A. 
cause. Mufson and Bellaver are go- 
ing without expense to the office and 
without any salary. If the worse 
comes, they can sell apples, they say. 
But there are enough apple sellers al- 
ready. Keep them on the job for C.P. 
L. A. and off the bread lines. 
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In Other Lands 


: GREAT BRITAIN 

Brilliant, bold and courageous on for- 
eign affairs: inept, ineffective and cow- 
ardly on home issues will be the verdict 
on the Labor Government If it passes in- 
to history a month or two from now, as 
seems likely. It is a striking paradox 
that the least imperialist of all British 
parties should be the most successful on 
imperialistic issues. MacDonald and his 
associates who a few years ago were 
violently anti-imperialist have since they 
took office done more to weld the scat- 
tered pieces of the Empire together, to 
preserve its unity and develop a _ coor- 
dination greater than even such empire 
builders as Cecil Rhodes and Joseph 
Chamberlain and their aides sever 
thought of. They have secured some 
kind of working basis with the sovereign 
Dominions, J. H. Thomas and his blun- 
ders to ‘the contrary notwithstanding. 
They have soothed Egypt, avoided a seri- 
ous row in Malta, consolidated Central 
and other parts of Africa into fair-sized 
responsible governments under the au- 
thority of the Colonial Office, They have 
won a great diplomatic triumph in Meso- 
potamia and created new and safe air 
routes to India. Last and most impor- 
tant of all they have almost solved the 
Indian problem, at least they have gone 
a step further than any other party on 
India. Had their domestim policies been 
a quarter as successful as the foreign 
ones their return to office and perhaps to 
power would have been a foregone con- 
clusion. 

Unfortunately at homey ene Labor Gov- 
ernment has been a rank failure.. A 
prominent member of the party charac- 
terized their coal mine policy as “humil- 
lating.” Anything gained by the miners 
was due to their own courage and au- 
dacity rather than to any assistance they 
got from their government, which in the 
interests of “peace” wanted the miners 
to accept the program of the operators. 
Just why men who call themselves “So- 


cialists” or at least used to, think they- 


can have “peace” in the midst of a 
crashing capitalism and an accentuated 
class struggle is hard to understand. 
MacDonald sensing that matters had 
gone too far and realizing that some- 
thing had to be done came out with a 
bold and striking statement in the course 
of which he threw all the blame for the 
trouble on the coal barons. It had a 
good effect and one wonders why he 
did not talk so bravely long ago. Per- 
haps he would have held back longer 
had not a general election been in the 


offing. Observers have noticed how he 
successfully tackled the American bank- 
ers, politicians and industrialists, how he 
outmanouvered Hoover and our Big 
Navy men and got away with a great 
victory with little cost and have asked 
why he did not display the same talent 
and capacity in defending ‘the rights and 
prosecuting the interests of the workers 
at home. 


The biggest test from a domestic 
standpoint will be the Trades Dispute 
Act. The bill as introduced is not a 
good ene. Instead of repealing the of- 
fensive and hamstringing Tory clauses 
of the existing measure a new set of 
ambiguous clauses are introduced that 
are capable of being interpreted in any 
old way. Unless the bill is amended it 
will be of dubious value. | am sure the 
reactionaries will fight it all the way 
through every stage both in the commit- 
tee rooms and on the floor of the House 
of Commons and, of course, in the Lords. 
if beaten, as | think it will be in the 
Lords, should the bill weather the storm 
in the lower house the measure will give 
MacDonald a fine rallying cry. and a 
badly needed issue for the general elec- 
tion that will come along soon. In this 
respect MacDonald is playing sound pol- 
itics and is acting wisely. If he manou- 
vers the Tories and Liberals into reject- 
ing the Trades Dispute Act Re may be 
able to galvanize the party into fife and 
vigor and retsore its old time fighting 
form. 


RUSSIA 


The Soviet Union has regained much 
of its lost prestige by its internal eco- 
nomic work and its external trade. In 
some parts of Europe they are worrying 
far more over Russia’s competition in 
wheat and other raw materials than thew 
used to over the Soviet’s propaganda bat- 
teries, The sale of Russian wheat has 
caused a crisis in our Western states. 
It has disrupted the economy of several 
other countries which had learned to get 
along without Russia. The Five-Year 
Plan looks like a partial success. The 
political prestige of the Soviet at Geneva 
and at other centers of international ac- 
tivity has been enhanced. Germany’s de- 
mand for a place for Russia at the last 
conference put the other powers in a 
hole and raised a doubt as to their hon- 
esty of purpose. 

Russia has made several trade treaties 
with the great and little countries of the 
world. At present the only important 
country in the entire Northern hemis- 


phere that refuses to do diplomatic busi- 
ness with Russia is the United States. 
To offset any loss due to the latter cause 
the Soviet Union is pushing its trade in 
the Argentine. Its agents in China are 
pushing the revolution to a _ success 
which even the most optimistic a year 
ago would not dream of. It has refused 
to allow any country to inspect its labor 
camps. MacDonald was the latest to be 
snubbed on this line. Its efficient army 
and large military air fleet has been the 
means of affording protection to Turkey, 
Persia and Afghanistan. On party mat- 
ters Stalin has grown stronger and to- 
day his power is as great as Lenin’s was 
at the height of his fame. 

Stalin and even many of his lukewarm 
friends as well as his avowed opponents 
seem to think that the Western Powers 
are preparing for war against the Soviet. 
Lunacharsky has openly stated his fears 
on this question. We think the unemploy- 
ment situation in the West will nullify 
any war intentions on the part of the 
anti-Soviet nations. One war is enough 
for them. Fancy Britain with over two 
million six hundred thousand idle and 
Germany with still more; Italy with a 
large idle army to feed and now even 
prosperous France with all its gold is be- 
ginning to feel the unemployment prob- 
lem, yes, fancy those countries going to 
war. The United States, which has twice 
as many unemployed than any country 
besides a severe agricultural depression 
to keep it worried is not going to bother 
about war with Russia. There may be 
substantial reasons for Russians thinking 
that the world is arming against them, 
but we who are on the outside think 
those fears are groundless. 

Stalin is reported to be planning an- 
other campaign of land nationalization. 
The Kulaks like Carthage must be de- 
stroyed. When that is done the revolu- 
tion will be complete and an epoch has 
ended. 

GERMANY 


There are serious rumblings being 
heard in Germany. It is said that Ber- 
lin will repudiate the Young Plan if the 
Reich does not get more loans. Already 
there is talk of its ancient enemy going 
to the rescue and a loan is being arranged 
in Paris for the Fatherland. Stranger 
things than that have happened. As 
France never does anything for nothing, 
at least not since 1871, one must conclude 
that if Paris gives Germany a huge loan 
to meet her obligations domestic and in- 
ternational, the bankers will demand their 

(Continued on page 29) 
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A Contrast in Social Building 


The House of Morgan, A Social Biog- 
raphy of the Masters of Money, by 
Lewis Corey. G. Howard Watt, New 
York, 480 pages. $5.00. 


The Five Year Plan of the Soviet Union, 
by G. T. Grinko, International Publish- 
ers, New York, 338 pages. $3.50. 


T first glance it may seem either 
A stupid or fantastically ambitious 
to place such two widely different titles 
together for review under one heading. 
A second thought will convince the read- 
ers that neither is the case. Both books 
deal with the story of a nation rising 
from an agricultural economy to indus- 
trial maturity. The geographic similari- 
ties of the two countries, Russia and the 
United States, their vastness and their 
climatic parallels bring out in deeper re 
lief the differences in the processes of 
industrialization each country pursued 
and is pursuing. 

Mr. Corey’s book is a misnomer, that 
is why it is so easy to use it as an ap 
posite to the Russian five year plan. 
Instead of being “a social biography of 
the masters of money,” it is more an an- 
alysis of the development of our finan- 
cial oligarchy as the American brand of 
social planning. Therefore it is more in- 
teresting. Individuals weave in and out 
of the story as they are bound to do in 
any history, for individuals are the me 
chanisms through which social forces 
express themselves. But they are only 
incidental to the main theme, the be- 
ginning and rise of the power of finance 
over the other forces working towards 
the creation of the American empire. 
The House of Morgan receives more 
sustained attention because it happened 
to asSume a position of power and in- 
fluence above all others. It was ‘Money 
Bag” stabilizing industry, forcing the 
elimination of cut-throat competition be- 
tween warring industrial and financial 
groups and bringing some kind of order 
into the economic chaos that reigned dur- 
ing the middle of the 19th century. The 
House of Morgan stepped in to protect 
“ownership” at so many hundreds of 
millions dollars of profits tc itself and 
at the cost of brutal repressions of the 


workers, and at the expense of farmers 
and small merchants. 

Industrially speaking the United States 
at the middle of the 19th century was 
another Russia of today. Vast undevel- 
oped domains spread toward the Pacific 
luring the pioneer hungry for land as 
well as the industrial brigand hungry 
for loot. Strong men with a will to 
power and simpler men with acquisitive 
instincts just as strong had a free hand 
to realize their ambitions. No lawyers 
were needed to advise how to circum- 
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Thus far Russia has been able to 

discomfit its enemies. The success 

of the Five-Year Plan will make the 
revolution secure. 






vent the law, It was a period of un- 
masked rape and plunder. Money came 
pouring in from England and other Euro- 
pean countries, siphoned here by the 
prospects of fabulous gain. In the proc- 
ess the wealth of the nation was filched 


from its social ownership to build new . 


aristocracies that eventually were to 
overwhelm and to ape the older blood 
aristocracies of Europe. As well, the 
workers were ground under the heels of 
the grabbers, settlers were despoiled of 
their property and even many investors 


themselves were done out of their pos- 
sessions, by tricky manipulations. 


“Separate the constructive and the 
predatory aspects of large fortunes,” 
comments the author, ‘and the preda- 
tory dominates overwhelmingly. They 
expropriated the public 
government records are full of cases of 
fraud and theft. They plundered the 
nation’s natural resources, recklessly 
and wastefully. They sold tainted food 
to the people, and to soldiers in the 
Spanish-American War. They captured 
the places where wealth produced by 
others could be intercepted and accumu- 
lated. .. . Speculators plundered corpor- 
ations, manipulated the stock market 
[echoes of 1929], engineered ‘corners’ in 
grain and ‘produce exchanges. They 
crushed competitors, oppressed labor, 
juggled law. Businessmen extorted mil- 
lions of government and politicians 
blackmailed businessmen. In the larger 
cities the ‘community of interest’ be- 
tween vice, crime and politics produced 
many respectable fortunes (at least one 
of which became ‘aristocratic’ by buying 
a castle in Britain)... .” 


Thus was built the United States, the 
wealthiest and most powerful nation in 
the world. The House of Morgan was 
successful in controlling this vast wealth 
in the interest of “ownership.” The 
masses of people, the wage earners, the 
farmers, the lower middle class, were 
left out in the cold to continue to pro- 
duce for the accretion of greater private 
fortunes. Low wages, unemployment, 
bread lines, soup kitchens, charity, bru- 
tal suppression of workers during indus- 
trial uprisings, speak eloquently of the 
lop-sided virtues of the American plan 
of social building. 


Not so Russia. . There a vast domain, 
greater ia potential wealth than even 
the United. States, is also ready for ex- 
ploitation. And for the first time in his- 
tory, the attempt is made to bring the 
masses within the fold of concern to 
share in the social heritage by a socially 
controlled and scientifically planned pro- 
gram of industrial development. Russia 
ts looking towards the United States as 
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a model for its technical methods but 
not for its social and industrial policies. 

Whatever the outcome of the plan 
there is tremendous wholesomeness in 
the idea of so arranging the economic 
life of a nation as to avoid the senseless 
waste; the cruel exploitation of the 
masses; the disregard of the social wel- 
fare in the aggressive accumulation of 
private fortunes which characterized 
American growth. Confronting us in 
Russia is the possibility of national ex- 
baubles, hypocritical 
double-dealing, cyclical peaks and val- 
leys of hysterical prosperity and depres- 
sions, insecurity for the many, anti-social 
fortunes for the few. 


“The Five Year Plan of the Soviet 
Union” brings out in complete detail the 
achievements thus far attained and the 
accomplishments hoped for by 1932. The 
author is vice-chairman of the State 
Planning Commission of the U. S. S. R., 
and though his presentation is in many 
places tinged with political bias, it is an 
important enough document for all who 
are interested in a new social order to 
review with care. 


Already that plan is not entirely a 
matter of conjecture. From many sources 
come information which fortify the hope 
that its practical application works. We 
know, for example, that in the face of 
a universal problem of unemployment, 
Russia cannot find enough workers to 
man her agricultural and industrial en- 
terprises. In a world of glutted markets 
Russia has no selling problems. “One 
hundred and fifty million people are, as 
it were, standing in a que to be served.” 
This from the Economist of London, the 
leading English financial weekly. 


Certainly the standards of the masses 
are low in comparison to those of the 
United States. But looking back at the 
history of the United States during the 
past 80: years we cannot find that this 
country has been a heaven for the work- 
ers. And after 80 years of building, 1930 
still finds tremendous unemployment, 
bread lines, charity, bare subsistence 
wages and general insecurity, 


Russia, lifting itself by its own boot- 
straps, there are no foreign loans to 
ease the burden of its industrial devel- 
opment, is suffering now to accumulate 
social wealth so that the future may be 
happier. One thing is already safe, that 
what they have all enjoy in comparative 
equal proportion. The Five Year Plan, 
if it succeeds, will forever dispel the il- 
lusion that social development is impos- 
sible unless private fortunes are accumu- 
lated. “The Five Year Plan” is the Rus- 
sian answer to “The House of Morgan.” 


ISRAEL MUFSON. 


A MARTIAL LEGALIST 


Citizenship, by Charles Hartshorn Max 
son, Oxford University Press, New 
York, 483 pages, $3.50. 


HE title of this book suggests some- 

thing prepared either for ambitious ali- 
ens aspiring to second papers and natur- 
alization or as a patriotic text for eight- 
graders in flag bedecked school rooms. 
But the volume turns out to be a col- 
lection of legalistic lectures delivered 
by the author, a professor of political 
science, to his University of Pennsylvania 
students, 


The contents deal with the rights and 
status of women, children, aliens, orien- 
tals born within the United States, Ne- 
groes and Indians; naturalization, both 
with and without formal papers; private 
and public corporations; freedom of as- 
sembly, association, speech, press and 
worship; the due process of law con- 
cept; and both federal and state police 
power. An enormous number of legal de- 
cisions and statutory laws are quoted. 


In the preface we learn that the au- 
thor “believes mighty in the law, a 
growing thing, not static, and in its 
enforcement.” He believes in property 
and insists upon its protection. Also, he 
believes in human beings and sees a 
vision of their progress. 

All this becomes reasonably clear as 
one reads the lectures. 

(1) ‘“....the will of the people ex- 
pressed in law [must] be obeyed no mat- 
ter what an individual citizen may think 
of a particular law, for otherwise there 
is no law and no government, but anar- 
chy and death of the nation.” 

(2) “It is in the interest of discipline 
and the moral progress of both races 
[i. e., Negroes and Whites] that they be 
kept separated in the period of adoles- 
cence.” 


(3) “From the training of girl scouts 
they [women] should graduate into the 
militia and have one summer of inten- 
sive military training. No greater health 
measure for women could be proposed.” 
This contention is bolstered up with a 
reference to the bravery of a Florida 
sheriff’s wife and another to the Russian 
Battalion of Death. But he is puzzled at 
the attitude of the National Women’s 
Party and their Lucretia Mott Amend- 
ment. 

(4) Exuberantly, it would seem, the 
chapter on the legal status of the Amer- 
ican Indian ends with a quotation to the 
effect that no government has been more 
generous or more faithful to its trust 
than has our own government toward 
the American aborigines. 

(5) However the author appears al- 
most, but not quite, in the role of Jef- 
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fersonian Democrat in the matter of 


civil liberties. 

But despite these bits of personal opin- 
ion, of which the book abounds, the 
studies, taken as a whole, are excellent 
and are to be recommended to any one 
interested in the present legal status 
of any of the groups mentioned in the 
second paragraph of this review, and, 
too, to those interested in the develop- 
ment of legal institutions. Also, to those 
interested in the types of social philo- 
sophy to which a University of Penn- 
sylvania student in political science is 
exposed the book is commended. 

WILLIAM L. NUNN. 


WHOSE GOVERNMENT? 


The American Leviathan, The Republic 
in the Machine Age. By Charles A. 
Beard and William Beard. Macmillan, 
New York, 1930. $5.00. | 


POSTSCRIPT to “The ‘Rise of 

American Civilization” has now 
been written by the Beards, father and 
son this time. It deals with the func- 
tioning of the governmental machine in 
the midst of the Machine Age. A mass 
of valuable data has been included with- 
in its pages, showing the increasing ex- 
pansion of Federal powers into various 
fields, but with continued hesitancy to 
do aught for the wage worker. 

The American Democracy is revealed 
as a huge world empire, with far-flung 
colonies, with 93 per cent of its expen- 
ditures devoted to war or the by-pro- 
ducts of war, and with the manufactur- 
ing and financial classes dominant in its 
control. 

It is somewhat to be regretted that 
the authors did not see fit to devote one 
chapter to a consideration of the rise 
and decline of various economic forces 
during the Machine Age. These facts 
can be pieced out from the interplay of 
“pressures” on the government, delineat- 
ed in the book. The waning power of La- 
bor stands out in the paralysis of the 
movement aginst child labor, the nulli- 
fication of anti-injunction legislation ia 
the Arizona case, and the surrender of 
a number of labor groups on the high 
tariff issue. The growing power of Big 
Business can be gleaned from almost 
every chapter. But the stucy would have 
been even more satisfactory had a clear- 
cut, factual summation been given of the 
growth of merger control of government. 

The Beards have an irritating way of 
referring to Herbert Hoover as “engineer 
and economist” and of praising his peace 
efforts without showing the economical 
limitations of those efforts. This item is 
important only insofar as it blunts the 
purpose of the work, which is clearly 
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to set forth the underlying determinants 
that make American government what 
it is today. Hoover’s relation to the large 
business interests, his acquiescence in 
the oil scandals and his uniformly re- 
actionary policies are of decided import- 
ance in indicating whose government it 
is today that rules in Washington. 

In “The American Leviathan” we 
have, nevertheless a splendid reference 
book, both as to how the various depart- 
ments. of the government operate and 
as to how they are being used. for eco- 
nomic ends. It is the social order in 
which the government functions that de- 
termines its problems and methods, and 
that is stated in the book and re-stated 
with factual backing on page after page. 
The changing interpretations of the Con- 
stitution, the shifting activities of the 
Federal bureaus and other agencies, and 
the trends of governmental action in 
world affairs arise not from ethical con- 
cepts primarily but from the social ne- 
cessities dictated by the dominant in- 
dustrial-financial forces. The American 
Leviathan is molded by the Machine Age, 
and is serving those who control the 
all-powerful Machine. 

LOUIS FRANCIS BUDENZ 





ALIENS BE DAMNED! 

The Alien In Our (Midst or Selling Our 
Birthright for a Mess of Pottage, 
Edited by Madison Grant and Charles 
Stewart Davison. The Galton Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., New York, 238 pages. 

S is a collection of forty state- 

ments and essays regarding immigra- 

tion; the average six pages in length 
and all opposed to immigration. 

The question of immigration is an 
important one. This book will neither 
help nor hinder its solution. The reason 
is that nobody will read the book un- 
less he is assigned to review it by a 
heartless editor. The little trustworthy 
information it contains igs not new, so 
it will not attract the specialist. It is 
devoid of “human interest” so it will 
not attract the layman. It is so obvi- 
ously narrow minded that it will repel 
any seeker after information. It will 
have a wide circulation—to the extent 
that it-is given away. 

Wage earners will be most interested 
in the essay by William Green which is 
first in the book and is followed by a 
contribution from the pen of John BE. 
Edgerton, President of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. William 
Green’s pontifical pronunciamento is 
made up of truisms and of vagueness 
and of untruths. For example, it is un- 
true to say that “employers have learned 
the economy of efficient workers at high 
wages.” Workers whose wages have been 


and are being viciously slashed will not 
believe Mr. Green. The crowning obser- 
vation in this particular essay comes at 
its conclusion. “Our republican institu- 
tions are the outgrowth of ten centuries 
of the same people in England and in 
America. They can only be preserved 
if the country contains at all times a 
preponderance of those of British de- 
scent,’ is Mr. Green’s solemn warning. 
Mr. Green’s constituents in the American 
Federation of Labor who are of Swedish, 
German, Italian, Jewish, Irish, French 
and Negro origin can put that in their 
pipe and smoke it. 

There are many other amusing fea- 
tures in the volume, For instance, poor 
Thomas Jefferson is represented on one 
page to have been opposed to immigra- 
tion and on another page he is shown 
aS having been an “ostentatiously vaunt- 
ing” man who was selected President by 
foreigners. He gets it “coming and go- 
ing.” Similarly the immigrant is damned 
for not becoming naturalized, and he is 
damned for doing so. He is damned for 
not marrying into American families and 
damned for doing so. He is damned for 
being thrifty and is damned for being 
wasteful. He is damned for coming to 
America to better his condition and he 
is damned for not seeking to better his con- 
dition. He is damned for forgetting the 
traditions of his fatherland and he is 
damned for not doing so. He is damned 
for having an “unpronouncable name” 
and he is damned for trying to simplify 
his name. He is damned for being reli- 
gious and he is damned for being unre- 
ligious. He is damned for coming to 
America to stay and he is damned for 
coming here temporarily. He is damned for 
remaining poor and damned for becom- 
ing rich. He is damned for staying out of 
politics and is damned again for enter- 
ing politics. In fact, his basic sin seems 
to have been that he did not come over 
on the Mayflower. 


LLOYD M. CROSGRAVE. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF NO 
PHILOSOPHY 


The Labor Philosophy of Samuel Gom- 
pers, by Louis S. Reed, Ph.D., Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1930. 
Price $3.00. 


ORE or less familiar ground is cov- 

ered in this volume. Progressive 
laborites actively engaged in the Labor 
Movement, who saw Samuel Gompers 
in action have often wondered what his 
philosophy really was. A number of So- 
cialists have said it was an anarcho- 
syndicalist philosophy. But Dr. Reed af- 
ter reading everything he could lay his 
hands on that had any bearing upon 
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Samuel Gompers, including his own biog- 
raphy, decides that Gompers’ philosophy 
was “no philosophy.” 

In his concluding chapter the author 
asserts that the late leader of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was by nature 
a leader of men in action and not a 
philosopher. Gomper’s leadership, ac- 
cording to Dr. Reed, was not one in 
ideas. “He was not one to take hold of 
new, unpopular ideas and to convert the 
movement to those ideas, Rather his 
leadership was a leadership in tactics, a 
leadership in the day-to-day activities of 
the movement.” That explains his readi- 
ness to change his position on occasion 
when he found the leaders of the domi- 
nant international unions opposed to his 
Policies. In fact, the author maintains 
that there were very few policies Gom- 
pers would not have sacrificed in order 
to remain president of the A. F. of L. 


Since Gompers had no philosophy, no 
wide outlook, but lived as it were from 
day to day, it is no wonder that so many 
inconsistencies are to be found in his 
policies and action. Although opposed 
to intellectuals he himself was an intel- 
lectual. The greater portion of his life 
was devoted to speaking and writing. Al- 
though he started out as a Socialist, his 
early struggles against those Socialists 
who were indifferent to unionism made 
him a bitter enemy of Socialists. The 
author declares that his hostility to So- 
cialists and Socialism actually became 
an obsession, as did his belief in “volun- 
tarism.” Gompers day in and day out 
preached to the workers that they should 
avoid the political field, and ironically 
he devoted most of his time in his later 
years to legislative matters. Gompers 
was regarded as a realist and yet he was 
naive enough to believe that he had 
found a short and painless route to in- 
dustrial democracy through his Portland 
Manifesto and to hope that “forward 
looking management would separate it- 
self spiritually from ownership and to 
produce for use and not primarily for 
profit.” Gompers was against state pa- 
ternalism and we have in America a 
paternalism of the employers. 


Within recent years it has been no- 
ticed that practically every student of 
the Labor Movement refers to its weak- 
ness and ineffectiveness. Dr. Reed is no 
exception. He says: 

“It has almcst come to the point where 
one may say that the Labor Movement 
in this country will either change its 
pasic philosophy and policies, or there 
will be no labor movement worth talk- 
ing about.” A telling argument for the 
philosophy and progressive policies ad- 
vocated by the C. P. L. A, 

LEONARD BRIGHT. 
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WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


THE FIGHT IS ON 
Dear Editor:- 


And so the principles upon which the 
A. F. of L. was founded are upheld. The 
fighting spirit was revealed at its meet- 
ing in Miami. The official Labor Move- 
ment in America with its 3,000,000 mem- 
bers is going to launch a militant cam- 
paign....for the modification of the Vol- 
stead law. Brother Matthew Woll will 
be its leading spirit, and we can readily 
foresee its results. 

The ciarion call was sounded and the 
demand is to modify the Volstead act 
so as to make it possidle for brewers 
to manufacture and sell 2.75 per cent 
beer, It is going to be, so we are as- 
sured, a highly organized drive; the en- 
tire machinery will be set into motion. 
No stone will remain in its place. until 
this ideal will be attained. It is whis- 
pered among those in the saddle that 
with the modification of the law, sever- 
al thousand workers may find employ- 
ment. (With technological displace- 
ment of workers from all industries, we 
are not so optimistic about that.) The 
movement, however, will be financed by 
unions and headquarters will be opened 
around February in Washington. The 
14,000 paid organizers of internationals 
and other bodies affiliated with the A. F. 
of L. will be the servants of this new 
movement, as well as the organs of in- 
ternational unions and the radio. 


All this to fight for 2.75 per cent beer! 
What a shame! To set up a machinery 
and not to do something that would 
shake up the millions of workers for 
something better, something jltimate, 
something lasting! Why not set up ma- 
chinery to educate the millions of un- 
organized workers who are scattered 
throughout this country and are at the 
mercy of every shark? Why not utilize 
these 14,000 paid organizers to solidify 
the ranks of the working class into a 
Federation that shall win the admiration, 
instead of the sneers of every worker? 
Why not fight against discrimination, 
against the yellow dog contract, against 
company unions, against the injunction? 
Why not fight, if fight we must, for bet- 
ter working conditions, for shorter 
hours, for decent living conditions, for a 
better school system, for, for, but there 
are sO many more important issues to 
fight for than the 2.75 per cent beer. 

Instead the fighting machinery will be 
set up and available forces used for a 
thing so incidental, so unimportant to 
the laboring masses at this present stage 
of unemployment and slumps, that one 
feels hurt for not being able to kick 


these misleaders out of their jobs and 
use the organization for what it was 
formed. 

Members of the A. F. of L. should read 
these resolutions of the impending cam- 
paign and remember that the money to 
be used will have to come out of their 
own pockets in the form of taxes. 


Workers should demand that national 
machinery should be set up to organize 
the basic industries, where millions and 
millions of unskilled workers are merci- 
lessly exploited without protection. 

’ ROSA PESOTTA, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A NEW CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
Dear Editor:- 


Local No. 433 of Pittsburgh, a local of 
the Teamsters’ International, had an el- 
ection due and a group of drivers under 
the leadership of two members, Thomas 
Meagher and John Tait, put forward a 
slate, printing and distributing a plat- 
form on its behalf. The slate was de- 
feated, including Meagher, the only in- 
cumbent not re-elected. A week had not 
passed before the local officials of the 
Teamsters’ Union notified Meagher and 
Tait that they were suspended. This ac- 
tion was without legal base or form of 
any kind, ‘bare notice of their suspen- 
sion being given the men without ex- 
planation or charges being preferred. Ac- 
cording to the local secretary, directions 
to suspend the men had come by tele- 
phone! The International official declared 
responsible was one whom Meagher had 
personally aggrieved. | 

When the union met January 7th, the 
obvious illegality was acknowledged by 
local officers upon protest from the rank 
and file, These officials kindly agreed to 
file charges, etc., as required by union 
rules. Whether they will or have been 
called on a bluff remains to be seen. 

These men, suspended apparently for 
daring to run for Office, have been most 
outspoken and active in their advocacy 
of affiliation with the A. F. of L. and 
loyalty thereto. The platform on which 
they sought office called for “Reform in 
the Brotherhood and A. F. of L. along 
the lines suggested in the letter of the 
Chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the American Federation of La- 
bor to the recent convention of that body 
in Boston; formation of a Labor Party: 
active participation of the Cab Drivers’ 
organization in the fight for unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation; complete 
provision for the drivers’ interests when 
rroposed new companies seek our sup- 
port in their application for charters 


from the Public Service Commission; 
rigid economy in management of our lo- 
cal’s affairs, and no scabs admitted until 
they have redeemed themselves by join- 
ing in our next strike.” | _ 
ARTHUR.G. McDOWELL, | 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOME THINGS TO PRAISE 
Dear Editor: mS eae ; 
With some amusement I read Mr. : 
Lopatin’s reply to Harvey O’Connor’s ar: . 
ticle about Russia. Will Mr. Lopatin re- 
strain his tears about the starving and 
shivering people in Russia until he either 
comes here and sees for himself or at 
least looks at Soviet pictures published 
in the N. Y. Times, Tribune and other 
papers. (I hope he will not accuse them 
of being agents of the Soviets). 
As far as poor Harvey O’Connor and 
all visitors being led around like a babe 


in the woods by these terrible Soviet 


propagandists—all I can say is that I 
have seen the workings of the institu- 
tions which take care of foreign visi- 
tors here and I wish they were only half 
as efficient as Mr. Lopatin thinks they 
are. As a matter of fact the newspaper 
Pravda recently printed a complaint 
stating that foreign visitors are not 
shown the workers’ clubs, rest rooms, 
etc., of the new Russia and. mainly see 
the old Russia of palaces and museums. 
Perhaps Mr. Lopatin like Emil Van- 
dervelde will also visit the ‘Soviets and 
will likewise find, despite his hatred. of 
the Soviets, that there are some things 
to praise here. 
HARRY JAFFE. Moscow, Russia. 


“THE WORLD DO MOVE” 


Dear Editor:- 

O, these changing times! 

The present depression and unemploy- 
ment wave seem to be working miracles 
in certain directions. Hard times come 
and hard times go, as is well known; 
unemployment goes and unemployment 
comes again, but never before was there 
evident such public concern about un- 
employment and the hardships our peo- 
ple are forced to endure because of un- 
employment. The charity organizations, 
the civic organizations, politicians and 
private persons are tremendously inter- 
ested in the welfare of every body else 
and of the out-of-works, especially. More- 
over, those at work and those out of 
work seem to have a common Cause, a 
hidden bond which ties them together, 
as it were. Why, even our Army and 
Navy and the Salvation Army find that 
they have something in common with 
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the common worker, and those out of 
work. Witness the late Army-Navy-Sal- 
vation Army football adventure, which 
raised some thousands of dollars’ for the 
unemployed. 

Fine, we think it is great. In former 
years the Army, the Navy, and the Mili- 
tia were ordinarily employed to suppress 
strikes, ride ever strikers and trample 
under foot organized or unorganized 
workers. But things have no doubt 
changed and it appears as if the Army 
and Navy, any way, have a feeling of 
close fellowship with the unemployed 
workers. In all probability they realize 
that after all, they too, are workers, the 
majority of them, and the sons of work- 
ers, And therefore the interests of the 
unemployed and the ‘boys of the Army 
and the Navy are very much related, 
one might say almost a blood relationship. 

We wonder whether that hereafter, if 
any labor trouble should occur, the 
Army, the Navy. and the Militia will 
think twice and more, before attempt- 
ing to round up or shoot down workers 
on strike or on parade for better con- 
ditions. No doubt, it is true that labor 
is labor and a working man, a working- 
man whether his Pay comes from an in- 
dividual employer or from the collective 
employer—the government, but will the 
workers in uniform understand this? 


JENNIE D. CARLIPH, 
New York. 


LET’S HAVE IT 
Dear Editor:- 

The situation in the paper mill indus- 
try calls for no great shouts of joy. 
Employment conditions are very bad 
and, of course, we are not able to do 
much organizing under the circumstan- 
ces. As you know, it is a very difficult 
matter to organize the workers at any 
time. 

The indifference of the average work- 
ing man to his own welfare is enough 
to make men and angels weep. I think 
that most of the writers in Labor Age 
shoot far wide of the mark when they 


place the sole blame for the slow prog-. 


gress of the Labor Movement in America 
upon the heads of the poor labor lead- 
ers. Occasionally I show certain articles 
in Labor Age to our organizers and ask 
them what they think about it. I wish 
you could hear what they say. Our or- 
ganizers would like to have some of the 
writers in Labor Age tell them just how 
to go about organizing the paper mill 
workers in the Province of Quebec, or 
in the progressive State of Wisconsin, 
or.in some of the Southern paper mills. 

I expect to see some of these days one 
of the much abused labor leaders turn 
on his tormentors and tell his side of 


the story, Perhaps I shall do it myself. 
Believe me it would be an interesting 
story. 

JOHN P. BURKE, President-Sec’y., 
International Brotherhood Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 

¥ * * 


Editor’s Note: We would be most 
anxious to receive an article from 
Brother Burke or from any of his organ- 
izers, depicting the difficulties in the 
way of organization and wherein the 
articles apearing in Labor age are 
faulty. We have invited Brother Burke 
to contribute to any future issue of 
Labor Age. 


A FEW QUESTIONS TO DR. WOLMAN 


Dear Editor: | 

Leo Wolman discusses unemployment 
in a current issue of the Yale Review. 
As a remedy for unemployment he pro- 
poses unemployment insurance, the kind 
they have in the men’s clothing industry. 

In a statement on unemployment in- 
surance in that industry, published in 
Labor Age several months ago, I stated 
that the advocates of this scheme, as a 
remedy for unemployment, always avoid 
details as to the specific amounts paid to 
each respective worker and instead, give 
the general amount collected and paid 
out from the fund in the entire industry. 
The same is done in the present article. 
The reader inevitably is under the im- 
pression that the workers receive at 
least a hundred dollars a year in unem- 
ployment benefits. 

What are the facts? Dr. Wollman 
knows his mathematics and he should 
have little difficulty, as head of the 
Amalgamated Research Bureau and as 
an economist of note, to supply his read- 
ers with details as to the specific 
amounts paid out to each worker. He 
should state what means he has at his 
disposal to determine the amount of in- 
surance each worker is to receive and 
why some workers do not get insurance 
at all, even in those markets like Chi- 
cago, where a percentage of each work- 
er’s earnings are deducted with or with- 
out the worker’s consent. 

Dr. Wollman should also tell us why 
they are trying to introduce the ‘“check- 
off” system in the Amalgamated. This 
does not seem necessary, for if true that 
the unemployment insurance scheme is 
a success then it follows that the work- 
ers in the men’s clothing industry are 
grateful to their leaders and should 


therefore pay their financial obligations 


voluntarily, as in the past, and not by 
compulsion, as demanded by the leaders. 

Finally, I should like to have Dr. Wol- 
man answer my charges regarding the 
unemployment insurance, as presented 


Labor Age 


in my pamphlet, “Justice for Organized 
Workers,” and if he expects the workers 


to read his answers he should have it 


either in the Amalgamated. publications 
or in trade union papers and not in the 
Yale Review or in any other Ph.D. pub- 
lications, who pay him for his articles 
and not for being the head of the Amal- 
gamated Research Bureau. 

L. KIRSHBAUM. 


ALL FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 
Dear Editor: 

A few words about the situation in the 
steel industry around K.—would proba- 
bly be interesting to readers of LABOR 
AGE. Last week I worked four days 
but was forced to double up and thus 
received only two day’s pay. This week 
we will work but two days making a to- 
tal of four day’s work in the last three 
weeks. Things here are growing worse, 
if that is possible. A nearby mill, I am 
informed, is operating but one open- 
hearth furnace and it expects to close 
down the one bessemer furnace that was 
operating. I have been told that the K.— 
Steel closed all of its open-hearth fur- 
naces the first of last week. This is of 
particular significance because these fur- 
naces supply the steel which is fabri- 
cated into various products of the in- 
dustry. 

I have spent considerable time during 
the past three weeks working on the 
job of getting signatures for the unem- 
ployment petitions. So far I have been 
able to get around 500 names. The peti- 
tion was circulated at the right time as 
a Community Fund drive was then on. 
The foremen in the mill came through 
the plants demanding one full day’s pay 
for the Fund and there was quite a pro- 
test. 
forced to “come through,” but the union 
men stood their ground, suggesting that 
the amount asked be taken out of the 
company’s treasury. 

After that the men were much inter- 
ested in unemployment insurance and 
were filling in their names on the peti- 
tions in great style. 

STEVE D., Missouri. 
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ters no such horrible fear of Socialists 
or even Communists among the lead- 
ers in the Movement here as prevails 
on the Atlantic seaboard. There is a 
tradition of militancy and insurgency 
in the unions which the A. F. of L. 
leaders have fought bitterly and for 
some years with success, but I observed 
that the militants of Io years ago are 
coming back and it will be hard to 
force them out, unless we are in for 
another long period of great prosper- 
ity. The very militant and radical un- 
employment program under way in 
Minneapolis, for example, outlined 
elsewhere in this issue of Lasor AGE, 
is being sponsored by the Central La- 
bor Union itself under the lead of the 
militants of the post-war years. 


I have no doubt, as just suggested, 
that if another long-time boom sets in 
soon not much progress in labor or- 
ganization can be looked for, though 
even under that condition I doubt 
whether we shall return to the intense 
apathy, the complete deadness of the 
last four or five years. If the depres- 
sion in a severe form lasts a good 
while longer, then we may look for a 
rapid growth of political revolt and 
probably violent demonstrations under 
left-wing leadership. (To date. the 
Communist demonstrations have not 
drawn in any large section of the work- 
ers even in centers like Detroit and 
Chicago.) Presumably, if a really 


desperate situation were to develop the 


powers that be would treat us to a 
war. 

Assuming that we are not at the 
hour of “the final conflict” but that on 
the other hand such recovery as we 
get is likely to be slow and gradual 
and that we are not likely to get such 
hectic prosperity as we have passed 
through, the years ahead should see a 
definite, though for the reasons I have 
indicated, probably not a rapid height- 
ening of labor activity. On the ana- 
logy of similar situations in the past, 
we may expect that this activity will 
first manifest itself on the political 
rather than on the union field. 
Interest in Political Action 

In view of the general situation plus 
the fact that a presidential election is 
due in 1932, it seems almost certain 
that some attempt at labor or labor- 
farmer political party building will be 
made in the course of the next twelve 
months. It is a temptation to try to 
analyze in detail the forces that might 
be counted on to help and the pros- 
pects of success. Space does not per- 
mit that in this issue. The following 


swift generalizations may be made. In 
Michigan there is no farm revolt like- 
ly to express itself in a definite break 
with the old parties and there are no 
signs at the moment that the Labor 
Movement is ready for another try at 
independent political action. Automo- 
bile workers if they move at all are, I 
think, quite as likely to go Communist 
as Socialist or Labor Party. How- 
ever, there is distinctly more life and 
militancy in the Detroit movement for 
example than a year or so ago. In 
Chicago discussions about reviving a 
labor party have begun, but they are 
as yet of a very tentative nature. In 
Wisconsin there is considerable talk of 
a new party and Wisconsin Socialists 
are on the whole ready and eager, I 
think, to cooperate. It seems to me 
very doubtful whether a new party 
can get under way, however, unless 
the LaFollettes join in and whether 
they will, remains very much of a ques- 
tion. The Farmer-Labor Party. of 
Minnesota would like to see a move 
for building a party on a national scale, 
and I think it can be counted on for 
considerable help. 


In watching and to some extent per- 
haps guiding developments progres- 
sive laborites must, it seems to me, 
have certain guiding principles in 


mind. A Labor Party must be ina 


measure opportunistic, it may not be 


able to speak a Communist or Socialist © 
language in the beginning. Neverthe- 


less, we have to bear in mind that the 
time is past in this country for a lib- 
eral party even though it bear a labor 
label. In the present advanced state 
of industrialism, no new party can 
hope for effectiveness and permanency 
which is not based on the allegiance of 


the mass of industrial workers, aims 


to overthrow the profit system and to 
establish a regime of thorough-going 
social ownership and control. Nor can 
such a party assume that it has a cen- 
tury to do its job. Anything less than 
this, progressive Republicans and 
Democrats can do, and it will be much 
better to let them do it, or try to do it, 
than to go to the pains of trying to 
build a new party, which will be un- 
able to hold together and must go the 
way of the Bryan, Bull Moose and La- 
Follette movements. If a Labor or 
Farmer-Labor party is to be a milk- 
and-water affair and largely in the 
hands of labor fakers, it will be better 
for progressives and militants to dis- 
courage it, and to support some defin- 
itely left-wing political organization 


which will carry on a radical workers ° 


education program which will count in 
the end, even though it does not poll 
many votes in the elections. Further- 
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(Continued from Page 11) 
tency born of intense conviction. It 
is characteristic of pioneers that they 
do not halt because every step is not 
a giant stride. . 

The “intense conviction” that must 
guide us is the knowledge, so evident 
in our time, that the Capitalist System 
has failed to meet the needs of man- 
kind. It must be overthrown and de- 
stroyed, roots as well as branches. But 
we are working out this “intense con- 
viction” among a people trained in a 
diametrically opposed philosophy of 
life and action, who have had drilled 
into them the Capitalist ideals of the 
school system, the newspapers and all 
the other organs of education. We 
must take these people where they are, 
talk to them in terms they understand, 
and go forward with them to the in- 
evitable: Revolutionary industrial 
unionism, labor party consciousness, 
international solidarity of the work- 
ers, and to the conquest of the world 
by the working class. : 

The lesson of our hour is that there 
is a real demand for such “a return 
to the people” as characterized the 
initial stage of Russian revolutionary 
history. Where are the enthusiastic 
souls who will take up this heroic task? 
We await their increasing enrollment 
in the American crusade. 


In Other Lands 


(Continued from page 23) 
quid pro quo. Will that be an aggres- 
sive policy towards Russia? Germany 
has nothing else to give except the empty 
title to her lost colonies and a waiving 
of her objection to their. being incorpo- 
rated into the various countries which 
hold mandates. Germany’s domestic sit- 
uation is serious. Hindenburg alone is 
keeping the fighting groups from attack- 
ing the Reich and wrecking the Federal 
Republic. Austria and Hungary have 
formed a sort of union and the next step 
will be a deal with Germany. When that 
happens Poland will behave decently to- 
wards the German and other nationals 
within its borders. 
PATRICK L. QUINLAN. 


more, if some sort of general labor 
party movement is launched, it will be 
very important that within it a left 
wing party or a strong left-wing edu- 
cational agency should be at work 
keeping the movement away from by- 
paths and headed straight for social 
ownership and workers control, and 
cooperating with militant industrial 
unions of the basic industries on the 
economic field. 
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